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SWEET CAPS 


add to the enjoyment 


FRESHER... MILDER...THEY’RE TODAY’S CIGARETTE 


CORK or PLAIN 
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Don doesn’t know it yet, but he’s going to he was a kid, and saved a fair part of it, too... 
walk out with the job. facts that won’t be lost on the man who’s going 

Employers sizing up a youthful applicant are to interview him. Is there someone in your family 
quick to spot signs of initiative and self-reliance. a ten-year-old, a teen-age ready to open a 
One test is whether he has his own bank account. bank account of his own? He’ll be more than 
Don has. He’s earned pocket-money ever since welcome, any time, at any Royal Bank branch 


THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 
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Advice to censors: 


hire a lawyer 


OT LONG ago we took issue with the 
Ay various groups of citizens who are trying to 
police the nation’s bookstores and newsstands. 
We said that in seeking to impose a total blacklist 


on books objectionable to themselves they are 


interfering with the rights of others 

From the mail we have received, one point 
emerges with crystal clarity. Neither party to 
the argument has the slightest intention of 
changing its mind. Each side maintains a serene 
and unwavering sense of rightness in the face of 
the other side’s serene and unwavering thick 
headedness. In the debate over censorship there 
ire no blacks or greys 

We trust it will not be taken as a sign of 
weakness that we now offer our opponents in the 
debate what we believe to be a piece of highly 
useful advice: hire a lawyer. Hire, if need be, 
several lawyers, and’ submit the whole difficult 
question of the tolerance and prohibition of 
reading matter to a careful and continuing 
re-examination within the framework of the law. 

Hundreds of volunteer censors are now spend 
ing incalculable amounts of time, money, energy 
and anxiety in a hit-or-miss attempt to persuade 
booksellers to stop selling girlie magazines, crime 
comics and paperbacks of the more salacious 
kind. Even those who believe, as we do, that 
censorship creates greater evils than the evils it 
dissipates can scarcely fail to acknowledge that 
the ends the censors seek are reasonable and 
good. There can be very little question that at 
least sixty percent of the people under fire by the 
censors today are people who are willing and 
indeed grimly determined to pander to the very 
worst levels of morality and taste and in so doing 
to stoop as low as they possibly can without 
laying themselves open to criminal charges. It 
is just as true that at least sixty percent of the 


censors are governed by the best of motives. 


So, unfortunately for the censor’s position in 
history, were those other censors who sought to 
ban and in most cases at least partly succeeded 
in banning Shakespeare, Balzac, Mark Twain, 
Thomas Hardy, Lewis Carroll, Tolstoi, Ibsen, 
Walt Whitman, Darwin, Shelley, Gibbon, Mo 
liére, Milton, Galileo, Bacon, Cervantes, Dante, 
Homer, Confucius and the Bible. It is because 
of this record of egregious folly that we again 
urge the censors to hire a lawyer and submit 
their case to law, as most people do when they 
wish to change or direct the habits of their fellow 
citizens without first obtaining consent. 

Our present laws controlling the publication 
and dissemination of printed matter are very 
difficult to administer. If they are to be enforced, 
somebody has to lay a charge, state the charge, 
repeat it in the hearing of the accused, present 
the evidence, listen to the evidence in rebuttal, 
and be governed by the findings of a judge or 
jury. A most troublesome and time-consuming 
business all around. But our willingness to abide 
by it —our insistence on abiding by it —lies at the 
very heart of the things we mean when we speak 
of justice. 

Censorship censorship by statute, of which 
we have a good deal, or censorship by what is 
called voluntary means is an amendment of 
this true judicial process. Those who insist on 
bypassing the judicial process because they find 
it too vague and uncertain for their purposes are 
wholly fair neither to the general public nor to 
their own notions of what makes proper reading. 
A few new test cases carried to the highest 
courts, costly and tedious though they might 
prove’ to be, would constitute an invaluable 
exercise in public education. They might even 
point to some democratic means of solving a 
problem that, after several thousand years of 
censorship, is further from solution than ever 
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' §team-or-dry GE Steam Iron does 


everything beautifully - from frilly 
chiffon blouses to heavy woollen suits 


Switches from steam to dry and back again—at the touch of a button. 
The G-E Steam Iron is as versatile as the neighbourhood laundry and tailor shop com- 


bined. Everything you do comes out beautifully. Easy to fill with ordinary tap water, 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


drop of water at a time. At the touch of a button it becomes a dry iron. Be sure to see 


4 50 ‘The ippliances 
] 7 Most Women Want Most” 


the G-E Steam Iron, with extra-large soleplate, presses skirts, slacks... fluffs up velvets 
corduroys...irons rayons, cottons, woollens — even the most delicate, filmy chiffons. 


The G-E Steam Iron is fully automatic, builds up steam quickly, the safe way—one 





this handy, lightweight iron at your local dealer’s now. 


SUGGESTED LOW PRICE 


CANADIAN GENERAL ELEeGgrsss< COMPANY LIMITED 
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vill get temporarily out 


heart to beat some 


sease caused by coronary-artery 
coming increasingly recognized 


conditions vaguely 


partial or complete blocking 


vy withstand their first attack can 


eart has repaired itself through rest 


swith litthe or moderate 








Can you help your heart “tick” longer, too? 


Thousands of other people with various 
heart impairments are also living happily 
ind filling useful places in life. They can do 
so because they have learned, with their 
doctor’s help, how to lift the important 
removable burdens from the heart—such 
is those imposed by overweight, strenuous 
ind prolonged physical activity, fatigue 


ind emotional upsets 


These examples should bring new hope 
ind comforting reassurance to all of us 
We cannot be complacent, however, about 
heart disease, for it continues to be the 
leading cause of death in our country. So, 
if you are approaching middle age, now is 
the time to do these things to help protect 


your heart 


1. Keep your weight down. If you are 
overweight, follow your doctor’s sugges- 


tions to bring it down 


2. Exercise regularly, but moderately 


Stop before you get overtired 


3. Have periodic health examinations 
Never wait for heart symptoms to jolt you 


into seeing your doctor 


4. Follow your doctor’s advice about 
healthful living habits, particularly as re- 


rards dict and rest 


Remember, the normal heart is strong, 
vith a great reserve of power and a won- 
lerful capacity for comeback. Even an im- 
paired heart can carry on and, with sen- 
sible care, usually be expected to do its job 
to a ripe old age 

If you want to know more about this 
subject, write for your free copy ol Metro- 
politan’s booklet entitled Your Heart, which 
tells more about protecting a healthy heart 


and caring for the impaired heart 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
Canadian Head Office (Dept. H. W.) 
Ottawa 4, Canada 





Please send me free booklet 


»6-M, Your Hear 
Name 
Street 


City Prov. 


_— Oe ae ee 
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RE YOU interested in tele- 

vision?’”’ asked the editor of 
Maclean’s. ‘‘How would you like to 
lock yourself up with a television set 
and spend your holiday with it, then 
tell us what you think of our pro- 
n food and 


grams? We'll send you 
drink from time to time.’ 

So, with that deep humility that 
can only be acquired through the 


years, I Sat down before the te!e 
vision set in a lovely Toronto home 
There before me was the blank screen 
as inanimate and as innocent as the 
window pane that revealed the snow- 
covered roofs of our neighbors. Yet 
this screen was a window looking out 
upon the wor'd. Whatever we may 
think about the impact of TV upon 
our lives it remains one of the major 
miracles in the restless story of man- 
kind. 

But before discussing the qualities 
of the programs offered to Canadians 
let’s consider for a moment what 
television means in terms of Can- 
adian-American relations. The fron- 
tier has gone. No matter how 
valiantly the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation tries to maintain a 
defense it can only offer a token re- 
sistance in the areas where American 
stations are within reach. 

There is but one province that can 
partially repel the onslaught, Quebec. 
The Americans do not speak French 
and, therefore, cannot make anything 
like the same impact upon the French 
Canadians as upon those whose lan- 
guage is solely English. More than 
ever Quebec will feel that it is the 
citadel and custodian of Canada’s 
soul. 

The impact of American TV upon 
the Canadian way of life must be 
enormous. Canadian newspapers and 
magazines have kept their individu- 
alistic character to an admirable 
degree but the printed word has 
nothing like the same saturation 
quality as TV, that commands both 
sound and vision. Therefore the CBC 
has a task which is as important as 
it is difficult. It is the chief medium 
by which Canada can offer some re- 
sistance to the invading forces of 
American TV. 

It is gratifying, then, to report 
that the best thing I saw in the realm 
of drama was Ronald Duncan’s short 
CBC play, Our Lady’s Tumbler, 
based on Le Jongleur de Notre Dame. 
It was sensitively produced and quite 
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My holiday at the TV set 
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beautifully acted. It still lingers in 
my memory when other and more 
pretentious programs have faded into 
emptiness. 

The night I saw The Plouffe Family 
the performance was in English. Not 
having viewed the family before | 
could not feel the intimacy that is 
enjoyed by their regular public. It 
was all very human and kindly and 
unimportant and there is no question 
that English is especially attractive 
when tinctured with a French accent. 
If Les Plouffe deserve any adverse 
comment it is that the dialogue is 
almost too natural. Art demands 


something Continued on page 66 
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Pathfinder 





From the unbeatable economy of the Pathfinders—to the 
unsurpassed luxury of the Star Chiefs... °56 Pontiac offers 
you thirty-one stunning models. in a range of prices and 
power choices, from 148 h.p. to 227 h.p., that no other 
car can match! You're sure of finding a Pontiac with the 
exact combination of power and economy you want, and 
youre equally sure of finding it priced to match your 
budget. And Pontiac's thrilling new beauty, styling. in- 
terior comfort and luxury ride are standard equipment in 
every Pontiac! For full details on every model. every 
price—see your Pontiac dealer . . . then see the fabulous 


°56 Pontiac! You won't be really happy ull you own one! 


A GENERAL MOTORS VALUE 
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L-edoor sedan 


Laurentian 2-door Sport Coupe 















THIS IS 
YOUR YEAR TO OWN A 


Pontiac 















Do you know wh... 


your Baker wraps bread in 


(cllophane? 


Because “¢ cellophane” cellulose film 


keeps your loaf fresh and tasty for so long! 


And even after your loaf has been un- 


sealed for use, all you do to retain its 


flavour and freshness is simply twist the 


( ellophane’ closed again. 


In addition to sealing in the original taste 


and freshness, sparkling “Cellophane” 
keeps dust and odours out from the 
moment your loaf is baked until it is 


completely consumed, 


haker has a 


wrapped in 


special 
The 


next time you shop, remember sparkling 


variety of 


Your 


loa ves 


“Cellophane”. 


Cellophane” shows at a glance the type 


of loaf you want, 


(ellophane 


Cellulose Film 


CANAD A 


DU PONT COMPANY OF CANADA LIMITED 
MONTREAL 














Mailbag 


When is a book obscene? 


“Bravo” on your editorial, Let’s Not 
Import “Lynch Law’’--Even Against 
300ks (Dec. 24 The situation was 
most adequately expressed. ‘“‘Bravo”’ 
again!—Irene E. Henry, Ottawa. 

@ It is quite the thing now for editors 
and book reviewers to champion the 
authors of obscene books. And some 
of their arguments are rather wide of 
the mark You say 
bad if works by Hemingway, Faulkner 


it would be too 


and the like, and best sellers like 
Tobacco Road, were banned. What 
makes a best seller? A book full of 


obscenities . . . All power to the ladies 
who are trying to clean things up. 
J. F. Houston, Grenfell, Sask. 


@...1I1 think you are worse than I 
dared believe ...—Bert van Leeuwen, 


Amherst, N.S. 


@ May I commend you most highly? 


Mrs. Margaret Merson, Belle- 
vue, Ont 
® Orchids to you W. H. Pike, 
Ilderton, Ont. 
@® Your editorial is the most stupid 
thing I have ever read Vic Bar- 


ron, Valmarie, Sask 


@ What you said needs to be repeated 
over and over again, otherwise the day 
will come when everything we read, eat, 
drink and wear will have to be stamped 
with the 
group.—-R. D 


church 
Rouyn, Que. 


approval of some 


Moore, 


@ | care not who put on the drive to 
remove obscene literature from the 
newsstands. I take off my hat to the 
ones who have taken the initiative, 
whose only desire is that the boys and 
girls of this fair land will read what 
is good and clean Mrs. Oliver 
Bolingbroke, Regina. 


@® Campaigns of this kind I abhor 

However, | think you laid too much 
stress on the Catholic angle of these 
They have been conducted 
times and not 


campaigns. 
before, many 
ago, by Protestant organizations.—_-R. 
MacNeil, Toronto. 


too long 


@ Did you not know that your editorial 
is several years too late? The National 
Council of Women, through their local 
councils, have had members delegated 
to visit the newsstands in their com- 
munities and instruct the 
to what publications are unsuited for 
our juveniles. The last meeting | 
attended our delegate announced one- 
hundred-percent co-operation with our 
Mrs. Anne Coghlan, 


vendors as 


suggestions 
Fort William, Ont. 


@ You were incorrect on three points: 

1. The Ottawa Good Reading Com- 
mittee, though originated by the 
Knights of Columbus, is not a Catholic 
committee. It is composed of six Prot- 
estants (including one minister), six 
Catholics (including one priest), and 
one Hebrew. 

2. The committee does not use, nor 
has it ever seen the Chicago list of three 
hundred books, which you stated it 
uses. It uses no list, or lists, whatever. 
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3. The books which the committee 
is instrumental in 
newsstands are read, in an 
manner, by the members of the com- 


mittee. Then, at a round-table con- 


unbiased 


ference, which includes the manager of 


the distributing company, it is decided 
whether the books are to be put on sale 
or not. Each book is dealt with indi- 
vidually, with the manager of the news 
company having the final word 

It is not the aim of our committee 
to interfere with the reading habits of 
adults, but we do feel, as in all other 
phases of life, that it is necessary to 
protect and guide our young people 
Just as we keep explosives, liquor, 
harmful drugs and other injurious 
commodities away from young people, 
so we try to protect them from the 
all too frequent destructive results of 
reading filth . . .—Vincent Kelly, chair- 
man, Good Reading Committee, Ot- 
tawa. 


Maclean’s was led by 
to ascribe to the Good Reading Commit- 
tee of Ottawa some of the procedures that 
other groups are following. For the error 
we apologize. Our belief 
censorship is still that it is an unwar- 
Our 
attitude toward people who want to censor 
only the reading of children is this: let 
them look after their children but please 
let the rest of us look after ours 


misinformation 
basic about 


ranted violation of personal freedom 


A tomato for Davy 


I wondered how long it was going 
to be before someone threw a tomato 





at this Crockett business. Why have so 
many Canadians permitted it to be 
foisted on them? Crockett 
Crockett Clubs, Crockett coloring 
books for the kids, Crockett caps for 
all. The ballad of Willie King answered 
its purpose in your story, The Man 
Who Conquered Davy Crockett (Dec. 
24), but why not a real ballad of our 
John A. He was a wonder in politics 
and society. He had faults, but who 
hasn’t? J. A. Donaghy, Middle 
Church, Man. 


movies, 


@ Maclean’s cheapened itself and 
slapped the Canadian people in the 
face when it included John Gray’s short 
story. Under the guise of innocent word 
play, the story severely mocked the late 
Mackenzie King One need not be 
highly intelligent to realize that this 
kind of story pleases the smiling gentle- 
men in the Kremlin Raymond 
Gauthier, Montreal. 
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The peaceful outiook pictured here ‘3s pari of the story 
of HFC...and Canada. Needing money for a constructive purpose, but lacking ‘‘gilt-edged’’ 
credit, this man got an HFC loan quickly and on terms he could comfortably afford. 


By offering countless Canadians prompt money help for worthwhile needs—yet always 


discouraging needless borrowing—HFC has become , ie 
gOS Ssnete FINANCE 
7) 4 fs 


an essential part of Canada’s credit system. Oporition, oh | 


Canado's largest and most recommended consumer finance company 
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“i'll write 
a 
my own wil 





Costly words! 
HAVE YOU EVER SAID THEM? 


Home-made Wills often prove as insecure and costly as no 
Will at all. A lawyer’s knowledge and advice in drawing up 
your Will are of inestimable value, no matter how small you 
think your estate. 

An amateur Executor may also prove unreliable and 
expensive. Unfamiliar with estate management he misses 
many opportunities to effect substantial savings. Or if he 


engages expert advisers, administration costs soar. 


We invite you to discuss the problems of your estate with 
a National Trust officer. He can suggest the plan of your 
Will which your lawyer can draft into legal form. 

Leave nothing open to chance. Have your Will legally 


drawn. Name National Trust as your Executor. 


Ask for free copy of booklet: “Security for Your Family.” 


National 


TORONTO + MONTREAL + HAMILTON 
WINNIPEG - EDMONTON - CALGARY 
VANCOUVER + VICTORIA 


Trust 

















LOOK! ITs 
ACTUALLY 
GOING OUT/ 
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BLAIR FRASER 


BACKSTAGE 


At Ottawa 


Wheat, gas and Tory hopes 


-EMBERS of the Progressive- 

Conservative Party face the 

new session with more confi- 
dence than they have felt for years. 
Recent public-opinion polls have 
reported small but steady gains for 
them at the Liberals’ expense, and 
the Conservatives think the tide is 
turning at last in their favor. They 
hope the session may give them a 
chance to take it at the flood, and 
be led on to fortune at a 1957 general 
election. 

Two issues are already in sight 
which might offer them such a 
chance. One is the wheat surplus 
which plagues and disgruntles the 
western farmer. Another, very dif- 
ferent, but also a headache for the 
government, is the proposed _ trans- 
Canada pipeline to bring Alberta’s 
natural gas across prairie and wilder- 
ness to the industrial consumers of 
Ontario. 

To a large extent the wheat surplus 
is beyond the Liberal government’s 
control. North American farmers 
have produced more wheat than the 
world wants to buy at current prices. 
The U. S. has further complicated 
the problem by selling its own surplus 
wheat at a loss, after having bought 
it from the farmer at a fixed floor 
price. This makes it very difficult for 
Canada to sell large quantities of 
wheat for hard cash, and no Canadian 
government of any political color 
could escape this difficulty. 

But there are minor elements in 
the wheat problem that are within 
the government’s control, and some 
of these have not been handled to the 
farmer’s satisfaction. Storage charges 
are eating up the balance he can hope 


to get for his wheat when it’s finally 
sold. Worse, a lack of storage space 
is forcing him to pile the wheat on 
the farm where it may deteriorate in 
quality. 

This pile-up of wheat on the farm 
may cause the Liberal government 
more trouble than the marketing 
problem itself, because this is one 
thing that could have been remedied 
When the _ freeze-up stopped the 
shipments of grain from the Lake- 
head in mid-December there were 
about a hundred million bushels 
worth of empty elevator space in 
Canada, including some forty mil- 
lion at the Lakehead, ten million on 
the Pacific coast and the rest scat- 
tered about the prairies. It’s normal, 
of course, to have empty space at 
Fort William as the season ends’ the 
late autumn rush of shipping takes 
the grain away faster than the rail- 
ways bring it in. In ordinary circum- 
stances it would cause no remark, but 
the circumstances last December 
were not ordinary. 

There was an extraordinary glut of 
yrain at the farmer’s end which called 
for extraordinary efforts to keep the 
grain moving and the elevators in use. 
Apparently these extraordinary ef- 
forts were not made. Far from hav ing 
extra cars in their western divisions 
to hurry the wheat along, the rail- 
ways had several thousand fewer 
cars available than is their norma 
custom. 

Transport Department officials are 
satisfied that this was nobody’s fault. 
but rather an unlucky combination 
of circumstances. Last summer the 
wheat movement was so slow be- 
cause of poor Continued on page 57 
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§ What a difference 
2 anew sink makes! 


Same room... same space 
... but look what a new 
Youngstown Kitchens 
Cabinet Sink 
did for this kitchen! 


s a 
f 


- 
.- 
a 


You can do it, too... for 
just a few cents a day! 


How often have you broken a dish in a 
skimpy sink bowl? Or walked across the 
room for a knife? Or just wished your 
kitchen could be more like those fine 
new-home kitchens? 

Well, here—before and after—you see 
your answer... a new Youngstown 
Kitchens Cabinet Sink! 

This is the sink you'll find in the finest 
new homes. All-steel__with big bowls 
and drainboards, deluxe chromed faucet, 
rinse spray, cutting board and cutlery 
drawer. Features of the most expensive 
sinks—yours at terrific savings! 
Whether you’re buying or modernizing 
you owe yourself the beauty and con- 
venience of a Youngstown Kitchen. Start 
it now with one of these fine Youngstown 
Kitchens Cabinet Sinks! 


AT YOUR DEALER’S NOW’! See mode 1” to 6 ie teel, ao they’! er warp, t we haorl 


ore 
7 Yo UN soun' Vilchends 


FOR THAT NEW HOME LOOK 





SOLD IN THE 





Luxurious 48" Diana model has two bowls 
sliding drainboard, stainless-steel trim, amazing 
one-handle faucet with 5-year parts warranty 
Diana models from 24” to 66” wide—in Star 
White, Dawn Yellow, Meridian Blue, or Sunset 
Copper at no extra cost. Fine baked-ename! 
finish is a breeze to keep clean! 





Easy-to-clean one-piece steel sink You get up to 17 cubic feet of storag Garbage goes when you add 


- » . . » top eliminates dirt-catching crevices space, Steel undercabinets will never new Food Waste Disposer. | 
FOR IDEA-FILLED BOOK, fil! in your has acid-resisting porcelain-ename] warp, rot swell. or absorb odors' installed in new sinks or d 
name and address below, and send 10c in coin finish that stays new looking! Doors won’t sag: drawers won't stick! . 5-year parts warran 
to Youngstown Kitchens, Dept. ML-256, War- 
ren, Ohio. Dealers in U.S. and Canada 
ln I ee ee —_—— — —— a a a ee —_- 
a , y ‘ 
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96 DODGE 








new glomour ror 


With PowerF lite automatic transmission* you 
just push a button, step on the gas, and go! 
Selector panel is on driver’s left, safely out of 
youngsters’ reach, It’s lighted at night, you'll 
pick the right button at a glance. And there’s no 
sleeve-catching (or child-attracting) lever! 






*Push-button Power Flite optional at extra cost. 


Dodge Mayfair V-8 4-Door Sedan 


MANUF 


the family on the b0/ 





There’s a grand new way to travel, 
family-style. It’s the 56 Dodge! 


In skyward-soaring lines that set the 
trend for tomorrow’s cars—in every 
beautiful inch of this, the longest car in 
the lowest priced field—Dodge Flight- 
Sweep styling provides you and your 
family with a glamourous setting for 
motorcar travel. 


And everyone will love the restful 
roominess of Dodge interiors—the wide, 
wide seats that let the whole family ride 
in restful comfort. 




















Once behind the wheel, a push of a 
button, a touch of your toe, and you’re 
on your way. New push-button Power- 
Flite* sets in motion the livelier getaway 
of new Dodge Six or V-8 engines with up 
to 187 horsepower. And the whole family 
will appreciate the wide range of new 
safety features that bring new confi- 
dence to your driving. 


Yes, here’s glamour and go, family-style, 
56 Dodge style. Visit your Dodge dealer 
and learn firsthand how easily this 
great new car can fit into your family 
budget. Plan to do it soon! 


Now at your Dodge-De Soto dealer’s...drive this great car with the Forward Look > 


TURED IN CANADA BY CHRYSLER CORPQRATION OF CANADA, LIMITED 
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PENFIELD 


By Kric Hutton 


















He once shunned medicine, now he’s the foremost explores of the human brain. 


Born in the U.S., hes hailed as the “oreatest living Canadian. | \ screntist, 


he wrote a popular novel. But Dr. Wilder Penfield says his work has just begun 


a IS a reasonably safe observation that few of the foothalli 





MeGill University’s Molson Stadium Se VE ral Saturd iVs each fall are iware t i 


e : 
oa the rather sombre stone building rooted in the west end-zone is the monument ¢ 
4 Ai a former head coach of Princeton University This is because ex-coach Wilder 

me Penfield’s football feats (including one almost-undefeated season), while loudly 


remembered at ’13 and ’14 Princeton class reunions, have become somewhat over 


shadowed by later events Montreal. like Princeton and the rest of the world 
knows Dr. Penfield chiefly as the near-legendary surgeon and explorer of the 
human brain; as the man always at or near the top of periodic lists of “greatest 
living Canadians’’; as the dedicated scientist who, incredibly, branched it as a 
successful novelist at the age of sixty-three 

The monument in the end-zone is Montreal Neurological Instituts hicl 


’ 


Penfield built twenty years ago and still directs, and which has been called the 


best-organized centre anywhere in the world today for the treatmer 





contunued on next four pages 
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DIAGNOSIS: 
Ni irolos ‘ il 


the brain and nervous system 
field 


of disorders of 


Che location overlooking a_ football 
surprises ind sometimes troubles visitors, who 


wonder how from delicate 
brain operations are affected by up to twenty 


behalf of 


patients recovering 
thousand loudly raised on 
MeGill Redmen or Montreal Alouettes 
Chey love it,’’ Penfield maintains. ‘‘And it’s 
He might add that since the 


voices 


them.”’ 


good for 


to a patient’s skull, brain impulses are 


recorded in 


Institut y Penfield and his assist 


institute’s patients come from all parts of the 
world, many are puzzled by the spectacle un- 
folded under their windows of a fall afternoon. 
One convalescent Argentine watched in fascina- 
tion a series of sprawling scrimmages between 
the Alouettes and the Ottawa Roughriders, then 
declared, ‘‘In my country when a goal is scored 
the goaltender hurls himself down in anguish. 
Here, on each play everybody does that.”’ 


i 


His most spectacular finding is that the brain contains a 


‘recording machine’ that plays back electrically 


Unfortunately, the old pro who directs the 
I 


Neurological Institute, the slender handsome 
man with an expression that is a shade mournful, 
can seldom find the time to glimpse a football 
game or to explain its fine points to his patients 
When a few weeks ago Penfield reached sixty- 
at which many a man retires, he 


five, the age 


cut himself down to four careers. He resigned as 
neurosurgeon-in-chief of Royal Victoria Hospital 
but remained an active surgeon. He gave up his 
professorship of neurology and neurosurgery at 
McGill but director of the Neuro- 
logical Institute, which involves a great deal of 
well as brain 


remained 
highly specialized teaching as 
surgery. He started his second novel, a project at 
least as ambitious as No Other Gods, his story of 
Abraham and Sarah, since his new book drama- 
time the almost-unknown 


tizes for the first 
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personal life of Hippoc rates, father of medicine 


‘And this semi-retirement,’’ he says, “‘will let me 


turn more searchingly to such mysteries as the 
brain’s temporal cortex, the organization of 
speech and the mechanisms of epilepsy, of 
memory, of consciousness We have made a 
beginning— a very exciting beginning but these 
fascinating problems call for another lifetime of 
study at least.”’ 

At sixty-five there are few honors Wilder 
Graves Penfield has not won. He holds the Order 
of Merit, limited to twenty-four members and 
consider the highest tribute the Britis 
sovereign can confer for services to mankind 
After the war this was the one honor acceptable 
to Winston Churchill, who could have had any 
reward he wished, even perhaps up to a duke 
dom. At a recent gathering of leading brain 
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IN THE THEATRI 


specialists to honor Penfiel with the Jacoby 
Award given to members of Americar 
Neurological Association only once every three 
years for ‘“‘especially meritorious researcl 
English delegate, Sir Geoffrey Jefferson, charac 
terized Penfield as ‘‘a medical int worthy 
stand beside Sir William Osler 

But Penfield insists his own work 
begun Because he almost 
word we’ instead of I 
the Neurological Institute as a highly co opera 
tive operation ne once assertec man could 
no more chart the field of the 
paddle way to the Nort! 
canoe’’), it is not easy to isolat 
achievements But his “‘e 
includes the origination of 


contribution to, these medi 





PENELELD continued 





IN THE LAB: With Penfield looking on, Dr K. A. ¢ 


" chamber \windshie 


periodic epileptic shock waves originate 


« Mapping, by means of electrode explora 
tion, of the precise parts of the human brain 
which control each of the functioning, moving 
parts of the body and all the senses, including 
thinking.”’ 


jpeaking, writing, analyzing and 


\part from vistas of future research, this map of 


the brain provides surgeons with a clear and spe- 


Elliott slices living tissue tor metabolic studies 


| wiper keeps viewin i 


cific guide to what effect on the patient’s bodily 
functions will result from surgery On various areas 
of the brain. 


* Discovery that man’s brain contains 
two separate mechanisms, which do not exist in 
animals, for vocalization a fact which probably 
accounts for one of the chief points of superiority 


of man over animals, the ability to speak. 


“A man could no more chart the brain alone than paddle his 


wav to the North Pole in a canvas canoe” 





But undoubtedly the most spectacular of 
Penfield’s findings —certainly from the layman’s 
viewpoint and perhaps in the long run from that 
of science is his discovery that every human 
brain contains a mechanism that preserves a 
record of every detail of every waking hour of 
the brain’s owner. This process is not akin to 
memory, in which a person by mental effort can 
recall names, people, scenes or events 1n his 
‘“*mind’s eye.”” The brain’s *‘permanent recording 
Penfield 


sometimes noted strange reactions to his search 


machine”’ goes much further than that 


ing, moving electric pointer as he explored the 
bared brain of several conscious, locally anes- 
thetized epilepsy patients. Electrical stimulation 
of the temporal lobe the brain area in the 
temple region — would recreate an entire segment 
of their past life, complete with sight, sound, 


© 
D 
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light, color, dimension, smell and the appropriate 
emotional reaction. Penfield discovered that the 
brain’s recording mechanism did not select 
dramatic or important events to record but 
retained every trivial impression, so that ofter 
the sudden “playback,”’ a surpassingly dramatic 
event in itself, consisted of quite ordinary scenes 
or events from the past 

The first occurrence of this phenomenon camé 
Penfield says, ‘‘as a great surprise’ in an operat 
ing room of Royal Victoria Hospital before the 
Neurological Institute was built 

“T was stimulating the temporal cortex of the 
brain of a woman suffering from epilepsy,’ he 
recalls. “‘As I switched on the electric current she 
observed quietly that she seemed to see herself 
as she had been while giving birth to her child 
I made a record of that —and waited for evidence 
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in other cases 


LECTURE 





against the poss 


my electrode had produced such 


Much evidence has since 
which the following are 
One young 
over his brain 


was at a baseball game 


tracted by 


park through 


boy from South 


doing what 


before laughing 


cousins ata 
experienced 


small son 


kitchén window 


sounds of 


traffic in t 


few randaon 


electrode 


incident 


and had his 
squeezing his 
opening 


iddenly fe 


garden 


his voice mingled with familia 


neighborhood —a dog 
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How long will 


Clifford Williams stay in jail? 


He got twenty-eight years for his first offense—far worse than 


He had no money and no lawyer. 


a life sentence. 


ON APRIL 6, 1951, a personable twenty- 
year-old named Clifford Williams appeared 
before Judge René Théberge at the Ses- 
sions of the Peace, District of Montreal, 
and received an almost unheard-of sentence 
for a first offender: twenty-eight years in 
St. Vincent de Paul Penitentiary. A week 
earlier he had pleaded guilty to nine 
charges of armed robbery, committed in 
a hectic six-week period in company with 
other youths. The total loot amounted 
to $1,099. 

Williams had never in his life been in 
serious trouble He had no lawyer to 
defend him; neither relatives nor friends 
were in the courtroom to speak for him. 
He had nothing to say on his own behalf. 
Now he was facing a prison sentence that 
would keep him in jail longer than the 
‘life’’ sentences doled out to some con- 
victed murderers 

While Williams was learning his fate, in 
another courtroom only a few yards away 
another judge was busy sentencing Jean 
Paul Fournel, a twenty-eight-year-old con- 
fessed bank robber. Fournel had been sent 
to Kingston Penitentiary in 1947 for five 
years for having attempted to hold up a 
bank. He had been out on probation for 
a few months, and, in that time, he had 
robbed three banks of $15,000 and at- 
tempted to stick up a fourth one. Yet 
Fournel’s sentence was lighter by four 
years than that of Clifford Williams—a 
twenty-year-old first offender. 

The comparison between the Williams 
and Fournel cases is one example of the 


BY SIDNEY KATZ 


disparity of sentences meted out by Can- 
adian criminal courts. Last Dec. 2, for 
instance, Ervine Mandell, of Montreal, 
pleaded guilty to the charge of obtaining 
seventy-eight dollars from a_ drugstore 
clerk at gunpoint. He had fourteen pre- 
vious convictions. He was given three 
years. Back in 1952, in Toronto, four 
young men were each sentenced to two 
years less one day after conviction on a 
score of armed robberies and assault hold- 
ups. Another man drew two years for his 
part in the $2,000 armed robbery of a 
Toronto bowling alley. 

In one Canadian penitentiary there are 
two men who have been convicted of man- 
slaughter. One tried to rob a man at gun- 
point; his victim resisted, and died in the 
fight that followed. This man was sen- 
tenced to seven years. The second prisoner 
had become involved in a quarrel with his 
girl friend. He slapped her and she slipped, 
fell downstairs and died from the resulting 
injuries. This man received almost twelve 
years — a punishment almost twice as severe 
as that given the armed robber, although in 
the latter case there was no premeditation. 
The warden of the penitentiary says, “I’ve 
seen men enter here with only a four-year 
sentence for embezzling as much as $80,- 
000. Others have received ten years for 
breaking into a confectionery store.” 

The disparity of sentences is something 
every prisoner serving time is aware of. 
So is every prison official because it makes 
his job more difficult. A prisoner who 
knows that the man in the next cell is 


Here is a dramatic example of the inequalities that exist in Canadian justice 


only serving half the time for a more 
serious crime than his is apt to be bitter 
and resentful. The presence of several 
dozen similarly disgruntled men in the 
prison community creates deep unrest and 
tension. 

Of the five thousand prisoners now 
serving time in Canadian penitentiaries, 
Clifford Williams, now known as Number 
Y 7420 at St. Vincent de Paul, is probably 
the greatest individual sufferer from this 
system of unequal sentences. He is just 
completing his fifth year of his twenty- 
eight-year sentence. If his prison record 
is unblemished, his sentence may be re- 
duced to twenty-two years for good be- 
havior. If the remission branch of the 
Department of Justice grants him clem- 
ency, following its usual procedure, his 
term may be shortened to somewhere be- 
tween fourteen and nineteen years. This 
means, in effect, that Williams will have 
put in more time than most inmates 
sentenced to life imprisonment. ‘‘Lifers,”’ 
in practice, seldom remain behind bars 
longer than ten to fifteen years. This 
includes convicted murderers whose death 
sentences have been commuted to life 
imprisonment. 

Rabbi Charles Bender, for many years 
a chaplain at St. Vincent de Paul, has 
described Williams’ sentence as ‘‘vicious.”’ 
George H. Corbett, a Montrealer who had 
a lifelong interest in penal matters, was 
haunted by the fate of Clifford Williams 
right up until his death last summer. He 


wrote from his Continued on page 58 
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AT ELEVEN Clifford Williams (at front. right). his own hom: AT FOURTEEN he was snapped again at the Hale home. Miers. Hak 


wrecked, was befriended by the Hale family of Montreal who has never lost her faith in him. is crusading for his release 


IN HIS BRIEF YEARS OF LIBERTY THE ORPHANAGE BOY TREASURED THESE FEW HAPPY MOMENTS 
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AT FIFTEEN, in the Hales’ garden. Already out working AT SIXTEEN, in 1916. jobs were hard to hold and the seeds of 
for his living, Clifford was still seeking warmth of family. further trouble were planted. At twenty, he was in jail for “lif 
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A gold cup 


for Fair Lady 


The loveliest little mare, she was, belonging to Bogeen, 


him that loved her 


? 


but with a fear put in him by that scoundrel, 


the Hon. Chairman of our handicapping committee. 


Broke we'd be if she lost — 


and that's why we had to do what we did 


BY WALTER MACKEN 


ILLUSTRATED BY FRANKLIN ARBUCKLE 


OWN our place where we live by 
the sea there is a very great stretch 
of sand between our mainland and 
an island that is four miles from us. 
The sand is between the island and the main- 
land. The tide covers it when it comes in, but 
riot very deeply. It is very firm sand. It’s 
nearly the same walking on it as walking on a 
tarred road, it is so firm, and that is the reason 
why every year we hold the races on it. 
Entries for our races come from all over 
the province, but it is very rarely that a 
foreign horse walks away with the main prize. 
We consider that it would be totally unfair 
for a foreign horse to win the main prize and 
so we, the members of the committee (who 
handicap the horses), take good care that an 
honest local man with his horse wins the 
prize. We have also a special race for out- 
siders and whoever likes can win that one 
as long as the main race, the Gold Cup, 
remains at home 
Everyone who comes has a very good time 
since we are a hospitable people, and they 
are always longing for next year so that they 
may come back to us. We know that in 
the outside all horse racing is crooked. Even 
those very big races are crooked, as we read 
sometimes in the papers. Fellows switching 
horses and doing odd things to bookies over 
bets and things, giving horses dope and drugs 
and the devil knows what. We are well aware 
of all this, so our races are always very clean. 
The only complaint is the one we get from 
foreigners that some of the winners are 
predictable, but then foreigners always com- 
plain even when things are perfect. 


LEAN 





I have perfect trust in our races and our 
committee, all good honest local men, busi- 
nessmen, farmers, etc., and if they are a bit 
crooked in their own business, who isn’t. 
But they have always been decent and 
upright as far as the local races go, and I 
swear on my oath that the only time I have 
known an unfairness was last year over the 
case of the Fair Lady, and that is why I 
am writing this down in the books. I am the 
Secretary and Treasurer (Hon.). 

This business would never have cropped 
up at all if our Hon. Chairman hadn’t gone 
and bought a pony. He happened to be in 
at the fair in the big town selling cattle and 
he saw this black pony and nothing on God’s 
earth would do him but to buy the pony and 
bring it home and start training it for the 
big Gold Cup race. Nobody knew why he did 
it. I doubt if he even knew himself. You’d 
think that being on the committee would have 
been enough for him, but no, he has to buy 
this black pony. He was just bitten by the 
bug, that was all, so the first we know of it 
he is down on the sands when the tide is out 
and his youngest son is up on the pony’s back 
chasing hell out of the beast up and down. 

Naturally we accost him and ask him 
what’s up. He has a great light in his eye. 
“You are looking,” he says, ‘‘at this year’s 
winner of the Gold Cup.” We say, “Look, 
we don’t know what’s got into you but don’t 
you know better than anyone else that 
Bogeen’s Fair Lady is bound to win the race 
because nothing like her has been seen around 
here for eight years.’’ She is a lovely little 


mare belonging to Continued on page 34 


Just the day before the race and there we find Bogeen with Fair Lady, and she hauling at a cart! 
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A FORMER ADJUTANT-GENERAL OF THE CANADIAN ARMY SPEAKS OUT AGAINST 


The costly folly of our defense policy 


BY MAJOR-GEN. W. H. S. MACKLIN 


Our military experts, he insists, are repeating the classic tragedy of the Chinese Wall by spending 


astronomical sums on DEW Line and other continental radar screens that can never really protect us 


NE OF the favorite methods used by 
Orevivic to defend themselves from their 
enemies is to build a wall; nations and tribes 
and individuals have been doing this since 
history began to be recorded. Sometimes these 
walls have served their purpose for quite a long 
time but, on the whole, the record of history 
has been that walls, as a means of defense, have 
usually failed their builders in the end. In the 
Book of Joshua there is a vivid account of how 
the Children of. Israel toppled the walls of 
Jericho in their conquest of the Promised Land, 
ind in our own time we watched the disastrous 
failure of the Maginot Line to stop Hitler from 
bringing France to utter defeat and surrender. 

The biggest and longest of all walls, said to be 
the greatest structure ever erected by man, was 
the Great Wall of China. Over fertile fields and 


THESE WALLS DIDN’T KEEP OUT 
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WALLS OF JERICHO, shown in this artist's con- 
ception, crumbled before might of Joshua. 


through deserts, across flat plains and up and 
down mountains, it twisted and wound for 
hundreds of miles across China, lifting its 
watchtowers every few hundred yards. There 
its remains stand to this day, a monument of 
futility. 

For, in spite of the wall, China’s enemies 
invaded her again and again. In the thirteenth 
century the relentless hordes of Genghis Khan 
crossed it in a score of places, ravaging and 
destroying, so that the Chinese chroniclers 
mournfully recorded that the Mongol horses 
did not stumble when they rode where great 
and flourishing cities had been. Long afterward 
the wall once more failed, this time to stop the 
Manchus, those men from the north who set up 
the dynasty that ruled China right down into 
modern times. 


GREAT WALL OF CHINA didn't keep out the rav- 
aging Genghis Khan, nor the later Manchus. 


Now, in the 1950s, Canada, aided by the 
United States, is busy building walls. In a 
technical and physical way these walls of ours 
are quite different from the Maginot Line or the 
Great Wall of China. Nevertheless, in a mili- 
tary sense, they are a species of wall, since their 
function, together with that of the forces 
behind them, is to keep out the enemy. Our 
walls are the radar chains being rushed to com- 
pletion across the continent. There are three of 
them and they are generally called, respec- 
tively, the Pine Tree Line, nearest the United 
States border, the Mid-Canada Line, and the 
Distant Early Warning, or DEW Line, far up 
in the Arctic. 

To avoid offense to the doctrinaires and 
purists who, like the poor, are always with us, I 
hasten to state that I do not contend that these 


THE INVADER, SAYS GENERAL MACKLIN, AND NEITHER WILL THIS ONE 





MAGINOT LINE was easily pierced by Nazis and 
an unprepared France was soon defeated. 
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was supposed to be an obstacle. 
simply electronic watchtowers in which, by day 
and by night, earnest young men are peering at 
screens, looking for the telltale ‘‘blips’’ that 
would indicate approaching hostile aircraft 
This enemy is then to be stopped by the modern 
equivalent of the garrisons of the wall; that is, 
by the Canadian and United States air forces 
That is the theory. 

These three radar chains are very costly 
Huge sums have been appropriated to build 
them and even vaster amounts, and a sub- 
stantial slice of manpower, will be needed to 
man and maintain them. Still greater will be 
the price of keeping up the aerial garrisons that 
go with them. This latter cost is already, and 
will certainly continue to be, astronomical. 
purely 
system of static radar stations, static airfields, 
and specially designed defensive aircraft such 
as Canada’s CF-100. Under no circumstances 


The whole constitutes a defensive 


can these defenses be converted to purposes of 
offense any more than the Maginot Line or the 
Chinese Wall could be. 
flexibility whatever in the use to which the 
system can be put. 

This being a free country, it is open to the 


There is no military 


advocates and architects of this gigantic de 
fense system to justify its terrific cost in money, 
machinery and men to the groaning taxpayers 
who have to pay for it. I am not aware that, so 
far, they have made any notable efforts to do so 
The whole business has been announced to 
parliament and the public bit by bit and many 
of the details are still hidden from us. Perhaps 
they have to be, in the interests of security, 
though “‘security”’ has far too often itself been 
used as a wall behind which many an expensive 
bonehead play has passed unseen by the public 

We should certainly weigh with care, and 
with respect, the opinions and motives of the 
expert advisers who have persuaded our govern 
ment, and that of the United States, to under 
take this project. But as good citizens it is our 


radar chains in themselves can accurately be 
likened to the Chinese Wall, which of course 
They are 


THE PINE TREE LINE is most southerly of the three radar 


GEN. MACKLIN retired last June fron 


the position of Adjutant - General of 
the Canadian Army, a post he had held 
since 1949 His army career begar 
during World War I when he served 
in France before he was ¢ ghteen He 
joined the permanent army in 19 

rose to brigadier during World War II 
commanding the 13th Infantry Brigads 
overseas, and later joining the Genet 

Staff Now 56, he lives in Ottaw 


right, and also our duty, to take a very critical 
look at it 
our over-all policy and strategy of defense? 


Where does it stand in relation to 


What, precisely, is it supposed to do, and is it 
likely to prove capable of doing it? 

These searching questions cannot be intel 
ligently studied or answered unless we make 
some effort to inform ourselves on all of the 
different aspects of the whole problem of our 
national security, and even a superficial lool 
ought to convince us that this problem is some 
what broader in scope than the radar chains 
and they are pretty broad 

Unfortunately most of our citizens are busy 
toiling to earn the money to pay the defense 


bills. They are prone to leave the critical 


Macklin 


walis’ that now span Canada 





warns agair 


in ha way ene i character oft Ca 
adians It remains our legacy from the 
long period when we didn’t have to worry 
bout defense because body threatened our 
safety hose halcyon days have gone fron 
ior as tar into the tuture a ve can peer, but 
certainly seems to take in astonishing lot 
demonstration to prove this to our people 

Kven after two terrible wars i i the lo 
ome hundred thousand men few Canadiar 
pr sped the Dasic principles ot war or under 
stood the methods of preventing if Most we! 
on thinking in terms of linear defenses 
perimeters lined with men, or with airfield 
They went on thinking n fact n tern oO 
wall 

After the Second World War i ifter the 
First, we demobilized with indecent hast« Our 


occupation division was pulled out of Germany 


on the pretext that we were not an “Occupying 
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Power,”’ ind without even considering § the 
question of whether it might add to our safety 
by remaining there Che regular force off 
cially reconstituted on October 1, 1946, started 


ott with strength vell below fifty thousand 


Chey remained around that level for four 


years, and in January 1950 the government 


ictually quietly forbade the Chiefs of Staff te 


1ugment them, and advertising for recruit 
was stopped The defense estimates for the 
fiscal year 1950-5! were limited to $425 m 
hon, which was only ( 


t depending upon them for é 





‘THLE: 
TIN KNOWN 
CCCOUIN' They 


Political Quebec 


“Two powers now dit ide French Canada— 
a prime minister at Ottawa 
i ho earrties ot Laurier s policy of 
reconciliation between the races: 
a premier at Quebec 
who inherits the legacy of Papineau 


and would, if possible, increase French Canada’s tsolation” 


~% N HOUR’S drive from Montreal Chose facts were vaguely in my mind as 
vill take vou to the house where I drove out of Montreal 


They didn’t help 
Wilfrid Laurier was born, if you know t 


ne ne find St. Lin 

ew Canadians know the way In lf a mile off the highway I was lost 
nt of trafhe moving lush fields long fattened 
manure, of stone churches, villages in- 
numerable and stolid peasantry an 

‘ntic fragment of France at the edge 
rin to ur largest city. Where was St. Lin? 
the varefoot boy, fishing with a willow 
vho na muddy brook, gestured wildly but 


i 
has seen perhaps one spoke no English \ farmer in 


Suit ol 
the Laurier myth. All the Sunday 


black pointed eastward with his 


ind future of the French finger from the seat of his buggy His 
implicit in the life of their gigantic wife pointed westward with her 
they are explicit in the green parasol and lectured me at length to 


two living successors no avail. A man Conti? 
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that dogs, cats, squirrels, whales and monkeys can converse. 


BY N. J. BERRILL 





Animals can talk 


It's not just a storvteller’s faney 





Here a famous zoologist 


discusses what thev sav and how they sav it 


NE OF man’s greatest distinctions, so 

men say, is Our power of speech. Cer- 

tainly we love to hear the sound of our 

own voice and rarely do we really listen 
to anyone else’s. Perhaps if we talked less and 
listened more we might realize that many other 
species speak besides ourselves, although in their 
own ways and in their own time. When a dog 
barks, a bird sings, a frog croaks or a monkey 
chatters, it conveys information to another of its 
kind as definitely as though you had asked a 
friend to dinner or told a tramp to keep away. 
Most of the noises made by non-humans are for 
purposes of communication. 

Yet speech is more than the mere making of 
sounds issuing from your mouth and the next time 
you are engaged in conversation with a close 
acquaintance, sit back and take a dispassionate 
view of the procedure. Watch your friend’s face, 
his hands and everything about him that can 
move. You will see him frown, smile, shrug his 
shoulders, wave his hands about — all of which tells 
you something of his thoughts, desires, intentions 
ind feelings \ barely visible wink can carry a 
world of meaning, and if only we could wiggle our 
ears like a dog or a donkey, to express approval, 
fear, or interest, what a host of messages we might 
semaphore without making any sound whatever. 
\ll of it is part of language and man can com- 
municate with man without saying a word, as 
inyone knows who has seen a Charlie Chaplin 
film or the French mime Marcel Marceau. Signs 
ind sounds both play their part and in neither 
respect do we stand alone. 

In spite of our own tendency to chatter, how- 
ever, everyone is either acutely or vaguely aware 
that cats and dogs make themselves understood 
within certain limits. At times in fact a cat seems 
to be exclusively some sort of vocal instrument, 
ilthough one that is badly out of tune. A cat’s 
serenade on the rooftop at night is clearly and 
unmistakably a call to arms, with apparently more 
agony of yearning put into the song than any 
love-sick human has ever managed. When scared 
and unable to flee it arches its back, twitches its 
tail, snarls and spits in such an alarming way that 
most sensible dogs recognize the meaning of the 
message and leave well alone. A cat has one meow 
when it is hungry and another when it simply has 
to go outside, and it has an insidious combination 
of leg rubbing and purring which is suspiciously 
like coaxing. A mother cat uses one tone to her 
kittens and another to her boyfriends. 

Dogs howl when unhappy or frustrated, yip 
with excitement when there is a walk in prospect, 


growl when alarmed or angry, and bark in answer 
to another’s call. All of it may stem from emotion, 
as a spilling over of feeling under this circum- 
stance or that, but it is still language insofar as 
other dogs know the meaning of the sounds 
Probably many of a dog’s facial expressions and 
tail attitudes are essentially involuntary ac- 
companiments of the dog’s feelings and reactions, 
but they are constant accompaniments which can 
be read by other dogs, just as a look of horror on a 
human face is both involuntary and yet conveys 
meaning. 

How much any dog understands of human 
speech has been a topic of argument for a long 
time. What is certain is that a dog receives vital 
information, from its own point of view of course, 
from the tone of his master’s voice and that the 
words themselves are not of great importance 
\lso a dog watches intently for barely perceptible 
signs which he has come to associate with impend 
ng activity. There is evidence that a dog may 
( omprehend the meaning of an isolated name word 
in much the same way that we do, although the 
very difficulty we meet in proving this shows how 
little of true verbal speech dogs really understand 

Most animals have their distinctive call and 
since most creatures are gregarious In some degree 
the sound made by a fellow being usually denotes 
not only companionship of a kind but safety as 
well. Yet noisemaking is a hazardous undertaking 


form o 


for most wild animals and a silent secret 
communication is much safer most of the time 
Chis is one that depends upon scent but, because 
our own sense of smell is so degenerate, we are 
inclined to overlook it and in any case find it 
difficult to investigate. But smel! looms large in 
the world of four-footed mammals. They have a 
large variety of scent glands, placed in some cases 
between the bases of the hoofs or at the ankl 
level, in others by the tail or between the hind 
legs, and again in many others between the nose 
and the eyes. In every case they are used to mark 
scented trails either on the ground or on branches 
of trees. Martens and mongooses smear branches 
or bark with a glandular secretion; dogs mark 
almost every other tree they pass; while other 
animals, such as the ocelot, mark out their hunting 
ground with piles of manure. The purpose in most 
cases is probably multiple, marking territories and 
home range for the benefit of friend and foe. The 
scented signposts convey messages beyond our 
appreciation, but they are messages or information 
just the same. 

Wherever animal communities exist, commu 
1 


nication of one kind Continued on page 45 
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The campus that covers a 


When the | niversily of Alberta goes on the road 
no destination is too remote to reach 
and no subject too remote to teach. 
Attendance prizes 


have ranged from sweet music to vopher poison 





EARNEST ARTISTS sketch at Banff School of 


Fine Arts. It has country’s most scenic campus. 
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TOURING SINGERS of 


university's mixed chorus 
stand on the tomb of famous miner Twelve-Foot 


Davis at the confluer of Peace, Smoky Rivers. 








A province 





FOUNDER J. S. 


Wales from convocation at 


Tory proudly escorts the Prince of 


Edmonton in 1919, 


BY ROBERT COLLINS 


N THE Alberta oil tow ‘ Dravton \ 


iy » iliey Uf I i¢ i 
oil-company roughnec} driller ind toolpusher ire i} yo thre 
hour lessons in how to cement or case t he ! le of a oil we 
It’s a University of Alberta extension cours ©. tect ca they 
i university men 
At Edmonton a hundred or so would-be n oO re ort he 
farmers bush pilots evel ho ewive ire fondtiing chunh 
uranium ore listening to chattering Geiger co ter ind leart 
how to stake claims in a two-month eve ne « rse ect 
[hey’re university students, toc 
In Banfi seventy-nine enor HDUSINeS execu ‘ 
the west including the vice-president of ar Kdmo } vA 
firm, the president ota Medicine Hat mick COMpPAany Aa | e pre 
lent of a Calgary theatre-supply company ire bo yupo nee 
markets administration and bor relatio K- weet { ‘ 
course They is you ve gvuessed ire also univer ty t ly { 
So are hundreds of other Albertans now taki vy exten ) course 
in painting, drama and music in their home tow: For if anyone 
t he province doesn t go to the U of A, it’s KelYy i at iniver 
will go to them 
When the university opened forty-eight year i ' 
president t he late Henry Marshal l‘ory resolved hat ever 
Albertan should share it benefit He and hi cet 0 chee 
several remarkable experiment n adult education Most of the 
vorked, and today the university pron oO the peopl thro t 
> he Bantf School of Fine Arts i million-dollar tat 
campus where six hundred men, women and children study theatre 
art, music, handicrafts, French, creative writing and photography for 
six weeks each summer 
> The oldest educational film library in Canada vhich now 
sends out twenty-one thousan« reels of film annually to half a 
million Albertans 
> CKUA, a pioneer Kdmonton broadcasting station whicl t¢ 
one thing, produced the first Canadian school broadcast 
> The Research Council of Alberta, Canada’s oldest provincia 
research body which has gr ippled with such problem is how to 
market Alberta’s enormous soft-coal deposits make the coal into 
briquettes and how to make turkeys lay more egg feed them 


vitamins 


® An extension library which circulates sixty 
year among rural Albertans: fic 
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Maclean’s Movies 


RATED BY CLYDE GILMOUR 





Yankee Jose Ferrer quides British frogmen as they calmly blow up Bordeaux harbor 


COCKLESHELL HEROES: More than ten years after 


BEST BET 


the end of World War Il, good movies about it 


still occasionally appear, and this is one of them. Directed in Britain 
by Jose Ferrer, of Broadway and Hollywood, it tells the true story of 
eight men of the Royal Marines who paddled four canoes into 
enemy waters and set the harbor of Bordeaux afire with adhesive 
mines. The film is often quite funny without straining for comic 
relief, but clammy suspense is the basic ingredient 


THE COURT-MARTIAL OF BILLY MITCHELL: An interesting and con- 


scientious biography of America’s first fighting apostle of air power, 
with Gary Cooper as staunch and iron-jawed as ever in the title role 


THE INDIAN FIGHTER: Kirk Douglas in a fair-enough widescreen 
western. An exotic touch is lent by newcomer Elsa Martinelli's 
undisguisable Italian accent in the role of an Indian princess. 


KISMET: A tuneful, eye-filling and rather tedious Arabian Nights 


musical based on the Broadway hit 


Gray; Ann Blyth 


With Howard Keel, Dolores 


THE MAN WITH THE GOLDEN ARM: The earthly purgatory of a drug 
addict (sensitively portrayed by Frank Sinatra) adds up to a strong 
and shocking movie, although the bitter ending of Nelson Algren’s 


novel has been sugared for the screen. 


THE RAINS OF RANCHIPUR: Mother Nature erupts with terrifying 


vividness in mystic India, but the corny dialogue and the wooden 


acting are even more dismaying than the tempest. 


THE ROSE TATTOO: Italy's Anna Magnani is constantly fascinating 
in a glittering variety of moods in her role as a volcanic widow who 
warily finds romance with an amiable lout (Burt Lancaster). The 
Tennessee Williams screenplay is sometimes overslick and shallow, 
but the signorina s performance alone is worth the price of a ticket 


Gilmour’s guide to the current crop 


The African Lion: Wildlife. Gooa 

All That Heaven Allows: Drama Fa 

Artists and Models: Comedy. Poo 

The Big Knife: Drama. Good 

Blood Alley: Adventure. Fair 

The Colditz Story: Drama. Good 

Count 3 and Pray: Drama. Fair 

The Dam Busters: Air wor. Excellent 

The Deep Blue Sea: Drama. Good 

The Desperate Hours: Drama. Excellen 

Doctor at Sea: British comedy Foir 

5 Against the House: Drama Fair 

The Girl in the Red Velvet Swing 
Drama Fa f 

The Good Die Young: Drama. Farr 

Glory: Racetrack drama, Fair 

Good Morning, Miss Dove: Smal!-town 


comedy-drama Fair 
The Great Adventure: Wildlife Exce 
lent 


Guys and Dolls: Musical, Excellent 

Heidi and Peter: Children's story. Good 

Helen of Troy: Epic drama. Good 

| Am a Camera: Comedy. Fair 

| Died a Thousand Times: Crime and 
suspense. Poor 

iNegal: Courtroom drama. Fair 

it's Alwoys Fair Weather: Satire and 
musical comedy. Excellent 

Lady and the Tramp: Cartoon. Good 

The Left Hand of God: Drama. Fair 


lucy Gallant: Drama. Fair 

A Man Alone: Western. Fair 

Marty: Comedy-drama Excellent 

Mister Roberts: Comedy-drama Exce 
lent 

My Sister Eileen: Comedy. Fair 

The Night My Number Came Up: British 
suspense drama Good 

The Night of the Hunter: Drama. Fair 

Passage Home: Sea drama. Fair 

Picnic: Comedy-drama Excellent 

Queen Bee: Drama. Fair 

Quentin Durward: Adventure. Good 

Rebel Without a Cause: Drama. Fair 

Running Wild: Crime. Fair 

The Second Greatest Sex 
operetta Fair 

The Shrike: Psychiatric drama. Fair 

Summertime: Romance. Excellent 


Open-air 


Tarantula: Science horror. Fair 

The Tender Trap: Comedy. Good 

Tight Spot: Suspense. Good 

To Hell and Back: Suspense. Good 

Trial: Drama. Excellent 

The Trouble With Harry: Comedy. Good 

Ulysses: Adventure drama. Fair 

The View From Pompey's Head: Dramo 
Good 

The Virgin Queen: Historical drama 
Good 











own. On the Edmonton campus it is 
impossible to ignore the greater ‘‘cam 
pus”’ all over the province 

Late this month, for example, more 
than five thousand Alberta adults and 
high-school students will visit the uni 
versity grounds during annual “‘varsity 
guest week end.”’ With university 
students acting as guides, baby sitters 
and entertainers, the guests will see 
classrooms, the university farn a 
student variety show, perhaps a basket 
ball or hockey game and various exhib- 
its in engineering, pharmacy, medicine 
It’s all part of the 
campaign to bring university and 


and the sciences 


people together 

In the classrooms and laboratories 
too, there is always some project of 
interest to the people of Alberta. Pro- 
fessor William Rowan of the zoology 
department, for example, has studied 
the reproduction cycles of wild animals 
for years. Rowan, aided by the Alberta 
Research Council, wants to know why 
wild creatures reproduce more abun- 
dantly in some years than in others 
Alberta fur farmers, among others, are 
keenly interested in his studies 

Since 1921 the Research Council 
itself, operated on the campus by uni- 
versity scientists but representing the 
provincial government, the university 
and private industry, has been dealing 
in everyday problems. The council's 
Dr. Karl Clark was one of the first to 
find a process for extracting oil from 
Alberta’s tar sands, although no one 
has yet found a sufficiently economical 
During World War II the 


council tested aviation gasoline for all 


proc ‘ess 


RCAF stations in western Canada. 
Every year, with federal government 
and faculty of agriculture support, it 
studies Alberta soils, classifying them, 
mapping them, analyzing them and 
passing the information on to govern- 
ment and farmers. 

The university’s current president, 
Dr. Andrew Stewart, is as enthusiastic 
about these multifarious activities as 
was his original predecessor, Dr. Tory 

Stewart, a tall spare dark-browed 
Scot of fifty-two, is now sitting on his 
third royal commission (the Gordon 
Commission studying the national 
He can speak with authority 
on crop insurance, rural electrification, 
natural gas, labor relations and half a 
dozen other pertinent subjects, to the 
surprise and admiration of Alberta 


economy 


farmers and businessmen 

Tory, who started it all, was a 
Maritimer, with the deep eyes of a 
dreamer and the firm jaw of a business 
man. In 1908 at forty-six he gave up a 
comfortable post at McGill University 
to become president of two hundred 
and fifty-eight acres of Alberta bush 
and farmland. There were no buildings, 
students or staff And there was 
inother problem he probably didn’t 
inticipate. Calgary, then the biggest 
city in Alberta, was furious because 
Edmonton had seized the university 
Calgary’s Conservatives, including an 
outspoken lawyer named R. B. Ben 
nett, said Alberta’s Liberal government 
had awarded pro-Liberal Edmonton 
more than its share of constituencies, 
thus giving Edmonton more votes 
when the legislature chose the uni- 
versity site. Calgary sulked for years 
and, in 1912, even started its own uni- 
versity, which closed with a six-thou- 
sand-dollar deficit after three vears 
Eventually Calgary received a_uni- 
versity branch, which offers first-year 
classes for several courses and first- and 
second-year classes in education. It 
also has Mount Royal College, a U of A 
affiliate, which offers first-year courses 
in arts and science. But Calgary still 
wants its own full-fledged university 

A number of Alberta high schools 
were also cool at first toward the 
university. Many high-school princi- 


pals were eastern-born-and-educated., 
Instead of steering their high-schoo 
graduates to U of A, some advised 
them to attend the good solid colleges 
down east. 

Tory plunged ahead and in the fall of 
1908 opened classes on the upper floor 
of a public school with four professors 
and thirty-seven students. This started 
another quarrel 

The schoolhouse was in Strathcona 
now a part of Edmonton but then 
city of seven thousand across the North 
Saskatchewan River. Edmonton was 
peeved because the “‘university’’ was 
in Strathcona. Strathcona itself was 
ruffled because Tory lived in Edmon 
ton. 

But Tory had no time for parochial! 
squabbles. He was often seen hurrying 
across the schoolyard, the tails of his 
morning coat flying in the wind, paus 
ing to chat with his students before 
crossing the river to wheedle more 
money out of his friend, Premier 
Alexander Rutherford 

The university was always short of 
money. Years later one of Tory’s first 
English professors, R. K. Gordon, 
wrote in the Queen’s Quarterly: ““No 
body could make dollars go farther than 
Dr. Tory. Whatever mistakes he made 
he certainly never made the mistake of 
overpaying his staff. But we were 
proud to be his men.”’ 

For years Tory pleaded with a dis 
interested legislature for funds. It was 
four years before he got a permanent 
building and in it two professors shared 
for an office a cubbyhole that is now a 
men’s washroom. 

In spite of his troubles Tory found 
time to lecture in dozens of country 
halls and schoolhouses and made his 
professors do likewise. Tory felt the 
lecture tours were good for the pro- 
fessors even if they weren’t good for the 
people. 


First, The Old Grey Mare 


The penniless professors put up a 
brave front They wore dress shirts 
and dinner jackets in larger towns 
making each shirt last three or four 
lectures and the audiences’ were 
suitably impressed Some _ people 
would go to great lengths to attend a 
lecture. Once English professor Gordon 
dined with a parson before delivering 
his lecture in a small Alberta town 
After dinner the parson performed a 
marriage. Then he and Gordon left for 
the town hall. The newlyweds launched 
their honeymoon by going to the le« 
ture, too. 

By 1912 the university was strong 
enough to support a full-time extension 
department. To lead it, Tory chose 
Albert Edward Ottewell, a good 
natured near-sighted bear of a man 
who'd worked as a farmer and lumber 
jack, then returned to school and had 
just graduated from U of A. He wanted 
to be a minister but Tory talked hin 
out of it. 

Ottewell weighed nearly three hun 
dred pounds His booming laugh 
rattled the windows in country schoo! 
houses. With a load of lantern slides he 
clattered into backwoods settlements in 
a decrepit Ford fitted with an ingenious 
rear-axle winch of his own invention t: 
pull the car out of mudholes 

At the local community hall Otte 
well bounded on stage, beamed at the 
audience through his thick-lensed spec 
tacles and led them in a deafening 
rendition of The Old Grey Mare. Next 
he showed comic film slides for the 
children. Then he held adult lectures 
on any of a dozen subjects (his favorite 
was Evolution) supplemented by slides 
The fascinated listeners often kept 
Ottewell performing far into the night 
Once the chairman reminded Ottewell’s 
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and it brings 
TRUE LUXURY you such a 


pleasam 


.--the new °S5SG 
surprise / 


Chay si om 


a 


Now, more than ever, you'll be proud t 

For the °56 Chrysler truly sets the pace in the fine-ca 

Let your eyes travel the exciting contours of Flig 

Long, lithe lines sweep gracefully back .. . fro 

smoothly upswept rear fenders 

Let your finger put Chrysler’s PowerF lit 

into action. Press a button step on the acceleraté 

Let your senses thrill to the most relaxing. luxurious driving of a1 
car on the Canadian road. The Chrysler Windsor’s new Spitfire \ 
responds instantly toevery driving command. Full-time power steering 
ind new centre-plane brakes bring you immeasurable new dri 
ease and safety—every moment you're on the road 


; ; Then, let yourself in for the most pleasant surprise of then 
NEW! Here's Chrysler's push-button 
drive, at the driver’s left, safely away 
from passengers. A touch of a finger 
and the car obeys your command “ 


comes when you ask your dealer the price of all this luxury 
individuality ... that’s yours in the 1956 Chrysler Windsor 
ont 


NEW! High-sweep rear fenders are 
as sleek as twin tails on a fighter 
plane! They set the style trend for 
tomorrow’s cars 


There’s a new Chrysler Windsor with the Forward Look > waiting for you at your dealer's 





What’s news at Inco? 


INCO RESEARCH BRINGS NEW WEALTH 


extracted from Inco’s Sudbury ores 





I( ( AN Al) A 14 different elements now being 
\ 


\ IRON 






TELLURIUM 


/ 


/ SILVER 


When ore was first discovered in the Sudbury 
region of northern Ontario, early prospectors 
thought it contained only copper. Later it 
was found that the ore contained more nickel 
than copper. Through the years more and 
more efficient ways have been developed by 
Inco to separate the two metals. 

As time went on, Inco metallurgists also 
found economical ways to recover other metals 
present in the Sudbury ores, some of them 


NICKEL 





| GOLD 


occurring in minute quantities. Gold and 
silver came first. Next came the platinum 
metals-—platinum, palladium, rhodium, 
ruthenium and iridium. After that selenium 
and tellurium were obtained 

Sulphur gases are recovered in large and 
increasing quantities for conversion into 
industrial products. 

In 1954, after many years of cobalt salts 
production, Inco began producing electrolytic 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED 
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cobalt. And soon, in a new $19,000,000 plant, 
Inco will begin the recovery of an exception- 
ally high grade iron ore. 

Today, as a result of continuing research, 
Inco recovers these 14 elements, thus bring- 
ing new wealth to Canada. 


Write for vour free copy of the illustrated j 
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25 KING STREET WEST, TORONTO 
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farm audience that the spring shipment 


of gopher poison was just in. Ottewell 
gave his lecture Che chairman rose 
igain and said, “‘You have all heard the 


Now 
think they need poison come up and 
get it.” 


learned professor those who 


sy 1917 Ottewell had acquired 
enough film to establish the country’s 
tirst educational film library Soon he 
had yearly audiences of 150,000 

Early in World War I, Tory had 


report for a national YMCA 
council on the problems of discharged 
This K hak 
for Canadian servicemen over 


He 


written a 
servicemen inspired 
College 


ind Tory was asked to run it 


seas 
n turn, chose Ottewell to run his 
extension department Col Tory 
organized nineteen schools and scores 


of study classes for fifty thousand 
servicemen in England and France 
[he courses ranged from elementary 
reading and writing to first ind 


second-year university work 
After the war Ottewell went back to 


U of A extension lectures and films 
1ided by D. E Cameron, who later 
became university librarian, and Ed 
ward (Ned) Corbett, ex-Khaki College 
staffer and a recent biographer of Di 
Tory Over the next decade they 
established five hundred rural dramat 
ic clubs, carted art exhibits into rural 
communities by the truckload and 


once even In a 
farmer’s granary Albertans 
taking their problems to the university 
One of those the university 
solve was that of the 
planning marriage who 
department 


lectured everywhere, 


began 
could? . 
rural couple 
asked the 


pertorn 


ex 
the 


tension to 


ceremony 
Culture from a windmill 
When radio and spread 
through Alberta and the entertainment 
film the 
extension department changed tactics 
One development was the short study 
course, the oldest of which is Farm 
Young People’s Week For thirty 
FYP Week 


brought as many as three hundred farm 


cinema 


ilue of lectures waned, 


SIX 


consecutive years has 


bovs and girls to the university for 
lectures, competitions and recreation 
A week’s room, board and fees cost 
about thirty dollars About ten to 


fifteen percent of the young delegates 
return to take university degree courses. 


Another was 


extension innovation 


CKUA, the university radio station 
which went on the air in 1925 from the 
studios of CJCA, Edmonton Two 
years later CKUA moved to _ the 


campus with farm windmill towers for 
the volunteer staff of 


protessors burlay 


transmitter, a 
ind students and a 


draped room for a studio 


CKUA was always hort of money 
ind, when the novelty wore off, short of 
staff. In 1944 the university turned it 
ove! to Alberta Government Lele 
phones which now operates Phe 
iniversity still broadcasts progran 
including a five-nights-a-week recorded 
symphony hour, one of the oldest con 
tinuous radio shows in Canada. Before 
t changed hands CKUA gave Alberta 
some of its earliest live radio dran 
debates, lectures, choral music and 
sports. In 1928 the extension depart 


ment even persuaded radio dealers to 
loan sets to schools so students could 


broadcast 

In that year Tory Alberta to 
become president and chief executive 
officer of the National Research Coun 
cu in Ottawa. Dr. Robert Wallace 
succeeded him as president Tory re- 


hear daytime educational 
left 
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turned to education it seventy-nine 


when he became first president 


Ottawa i post he 
1947 


went to 


Carleton College in 
held until his death in 

Whe n [ 
tewell became 


Ned Corbett 


i (jt 
na 


ory Ottaw 


university registrar 


was appointed director o 


extension. As a traveling lecturer and 
before that, a student minister, Corbett 
had grown close to rural Alberta. When 
the Thirties came he knew that dis 
couraged and poverty-stricken prairie 


people needed food for the mind as wel 
is for the body 

\ committee 
Dr. W. G. Hardy 
ind Dr. John MacEachran 
philosophy ipplied to the ¢ 
Corporation of New York for money to 
Ihe 


trustees granted 


including Corbett 
professor of classics 
protessor ol 
imnepit 
‘ate a fine irts 


cre program in 


sympathetic Carnegie 
three years ind 


founded 


ten thousand a year for 


i summer school of drama was 
in Banff 


It be modestly, ch 


gan iryings ome 
dollar for a four-week course Che Banff 
public school board provided rent 
free classrooms The National Park 
Bureau donated Bretton Hall, a dilap 
dated theatre vintage 1388.5 But 


instead of an expec ted forty students 


the two instructors, Elizabeth Sterlin 
Haynes and Theodore Cohen wert 
swamped with one hundred and two 


$y 1936 the school had musik play 
writing and art on the curriculum and a 
new name: the Banff School of Fins 
Arts 

Corbett then went east to become 
director of the Canadian Association 
for Adult Education and a_ serious 
thirty-three-year-old agricultural le« 
turer named Donald Cameron in 
herited the thankless task of Keeping 
the janff School ilive when the 
Carnegie grant ran out. Cameron was a 
most unlikely prospect He had been 


raised on a farm, studied agriculture at 


U of A, graduated with a BSc and had 
written a master’s thesis on Harvest 
ing Methods in Relation to Wheat 
Quality.” He was never an authority 
on the arts and, -in college had been 
considered rather a dry fellow But 
Cameron was a worker and fund 
raiser extraordinary In the next 
twenty vears he made a million-dollar 


dream come true 


First, he persuaded the Carnegie 
to extend their grant for two year 
When it ran out again in 1938 he 
coaxed the university to include 
twenty-five hundred dollars n 
innual budget for Banff School deficit 
ind he raised the school fees to twenty 
five dollars, hoping to make it se 


thin five vears 


then persuaded Banff to build 


upporting wi 


He 


, ' i i 

new school auditoriu ind = loat t 
rent-free for ten years to the School o 
Fine Arts For nine years he housed 
and fed his students n ikes! 
quarter i hall basement i dance-h 
turned-s rave i schoolroo dor 
ind six Ger in prisoner-ol 
By 194 he VA thoroughly tired 
running ! scT on a 1 
bas 

Look F r ‘4 ne omehys 
) be } wv borrowin r hir 
short tealing, do I have the ur 
ersily pproval he ked Rober 
Newton he ir er t surtn pre 
dent 

Newton approved 

I started panhandling iys ( 
eron ind I’ve been at eve nce 

At first panhandling was a failure 
The Banff School belonged t the 
university which belonged to the 
province which belonged to Social 
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Credit Businessmen particularly 
bankers, were loath to finance anything 
remotely connected with a govern- 
ment that was threatening at that time 
to take over the banks 


suspicions Cameron formed the Banff 


To quell their 
Foundation, an independent fund 
raising arm of the school with an 
objective of one million dollars in ten 
years. The widow of Col. J. H. Woods 
a former publisher of the Calgary 
Herald, donated $125,000 

Cameron buttonholed company ex 
ecutives and philanthropists all over 
Canada. It was often an embarrassing 
task, for Cameron isn’t a born sales 
man. He nervously paced his hotel 
room, rehearsing his appeal, before 
meeting a prospec tive donor But once 
started, Cameron became almost elo 
quent as he talked of the Banff School 
He raised the million dollars. 

By 1947 he lacked only a site He 
had already rejected two unsuitable 
tracts of land. He wanted the lofty St 
Julien site on Tunnel Mountain above 
fJanff town, but it was worth nearly 
two hundred thousand dollars and he 
knew the National Parks Bureau would 
be unwilling to part with it 

But one February afternoon Can 
eron and Eric Harvie, a_ wealthy 
Calgarian and Mrs. J. H. Woods’ 
attorney, prowled knee-deep through 
snow on the St. Julien site. They went 
home for dinner, then impulsively re 
turned to tramp over the mountain by 
moonlight. Finally Harvie said to the 
others, ‘‘We’ll never get it if we don’t 
ask for it.’ 

In Ottawa a few days later Cameron 
calmly ask for it 

But that’s the finest site in Banff!” 
blurted John E. Sperow, then assistant 
comptroller of the bureau 


“Exactly! This school will be the 


finest thing that ever happened to 
Banff countered Cameron and again 
told of his plans for the school As 
usual, he made his point The federal 
government granted the schoo! 1 


pe rpetual lease to the finest location in 
Canada’s glamorous national park 
Today the 
cedar, glass and fieldstone buildings on 
the mountain, plus thirty-eight Banff 


school occupies four 


school board classrooms in Oddfellows 
Hall, a Masonic Hall, various church 
halls and fifty 


rooming houses It accommodates six 


to sixty bungalows and 


hundred students and a hundred or so 
staff each year it the peak of the 
tourist season Cameron now wants 
more money for an open-air theatre, 
handicraft studios and more living 
quarters 

The school does not pretend to turn 
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out professional artists in SIX WeeKS 
although many professionals further 
their education there. Instructors for 
the courses have included photogr iphe r 
Malak, artist A. Y. Jackson, nove! 
ist Hugh MacLennan, and Gwenet! 
Lloyd of the Winnipeg Ballet. Banff 
courses can be credited toward un 
versity degrees 
The school has taught French to 

judge of the Alberta Supreme Court 
handicrafts to the millionaire head of a 
California sewing-machine company 
painting to a woman sheriff from New 
Mexico and 
the general manager of a Canadian 


short-story writing to 
brewery. 

The Banff course is only one of the 
150 U of A summer courses held in the 
province. Perhaps the most interesting 
of them all is the Petroleum Industry 
l'raining service, organized by the un 
versity extension department and f 
nanced by the provincial government 
Since 1950, PIT 


has taken oilmen back to school in the 


ind the oil industry 
oil towns fer lectures on mud (as used 
in oil drilling), handling natural gas 
drilling bits and oil well fires. One PIT 
man spends all his time at oil rigs 
demonstrating safe practices and show 
ing color films of every oil well fire that 
has occurred in Alberta in the last three 
years 

The university has also provided 
Albertans with the chance t t 


Le 
acquainted with Brahms and Beetho 
ven. In the last eight years the eighty 
student singers of the university mixed 
chorus have played forty different con 
munities Last year seven thousand 
people heard their concerts Reg irdless 
of the size of the town or its hall, the 
eighty choristers wear tuxedos and 
evening gowns and sing the same 
numbers they offer in Edmonton or or 
the CR¢ Alouette 
English madrigals to Bach 


everything fron 


Rural audiences pay from thirty-five 
cents to $1.50 a seat which covers the 
chorus’ traveling expenses. The sings 
ire billeted in private homes and they 


try hard to be helpful and put the 
hosts at ease By the time the chorus 
leaves town even the most skepti 
Albertans know that classical us 
ind i university education ire no 
restricted to highbrows 
And so it is that few, if any Al be 
tans, have not been thrilled by un 


necessarily 


versity voices or helped by university 
research or educated in one of its fa 

flung classes. This is undoubtedly what 
Henry Marshall Tory had in mind 
when he said it the university's 
‘The uplifting of the 
whole people shall be its final goal.”” 


opening in 1908 
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A gold cup for 
Fair Lady 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 18 


He is a popular man 
He is a small little 
fellow, who has a small little wife and 
four of the smallest children you ever 
saw in your life. He always rides Fair 
Lady himself. He looks like a boy up 
on the pony’s back and anybody can 
that in children he is 
rearing up a generation of jockeys, but 
they won’t always have a Fair Lady. 
Turbot, the fish mer 
chant, and point all this 
to the Hon. Chairman, but he is very 
smug and he says, “This black pony 
has the beating of Fair Lady in every 
hoof of him and if anybody thinks any 
different they entitled to their 
opinions and I am giving two to one.” 
“I'll take ten pounds worth of that,” 
said Turbot, very fast, and what could 
I do then but say, “I'll take another 
ten on it.”” [It wasn’t strictly legal for 
this there is a rule 
members of the committee 


Bogeen. very 


Sogeen. weeshie 


see his small 


who is local 


myself out 


are 


us to do because 
that says 
must not bet money on the races, but 
then what is legal, after all. We parted 
from the Hon. Chairman and Turbot 
and | walked away and Turbot is 
rubbing his hands. “My God, Hon 
Sec.,”” he “‘we will never earn 
money easier than that I 
watching the black pony 
though he is fast, Bogeen’s Fair Lady 


says, 
have been 


and even 


won’t even have to work up a sweat 
to leave him standing.” 

“That’s true,”” I said, “but some 
how, knowing the Hon. Chair. as I do, 


I am now sorry | was so fast opening 


my big mouth Fair Lady will have 
to be handicapped after all because 
she won last year. The black will have 
to get a five-yard start on her. What 
about that?”’ 

“It doesn’t matter,’ Turbot said 
“If he got twenty yards on her, he 
still wouldn’t do it The Fair Lady 
will leave him ( old ‘a 

DIDN’T feel easy in my mind all 
, same. I know the Hon. Chair 
man. He is a very nice fellow but he 


is successful in business and he didn’t 
a success throwing ten-pound 
notes all over the 
rush and bustle of all the preparations 


become 


the place. But in 


for the race, writing letters and begging 


for funds, et« 1 was very busy and 


the whole thing slipped out of my head 


until the eve of the races when Turbot 
came over to my place of business in 
an agitated condition 

“You must come with me fast,’ he 
said. ‘I have received a terrible report 
that Bogeen has the Fair Lady out 
under a cart and is drawing turf home 
from the bog with her.’ 

I said, *“‘No! No! Not the day 
before the race. I wouldn't believe that 
of Bogeen. Why, Bogeen practically 
puts Fair Lady into his own bed for 
a week before the race Just gentle 
runs upon the sand, et 

Turbot says, “‘Well, he’s not, and 


let’s go and see or there will be a great 
scandal about the whole affair.” 

lived quite away the 
rest of us, up a road that climbed the 
height of a steep hill behind the lake 
We were nearly f when 
we got to his house and we were riding 
in Turbot’s van. Mrs. Bogeen looked 
at us with sort of when 
asked her about her husband. Her eyes 
were red, like crying, and | 
thought that this sight was very sinister 
and I| was practically bidding good-by 


Bogeen from 


tired out ourse!l 


sad eyes we 


she was 


to my ten pounds We walked the 
rest of the way and it was heavy going. 
About two miles up the road we see 
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head 
a cart 


Bogeen walking by Fair Lady’s 
and she hauling and dragging at 
full of heavy stone-turf. 

We stop him indignantly 

“‘Why, Bogeen,”’ Turbot says, “‘I ara 
horrified. I am truly horrified.” 

Bogeen’s head was down. The Fair 
Lady was glad of the rest Anybody 
beautiful 


could see that. She was a 

pony-—you know the color, sort of 
reddish brown all over her body, and 
her mane and tail colored platinun 


Bogeen was rubbing her nose with his 
small hand and she was nuzzling into 
his palm. This pony loved Bogeen as 
everybody knew and 
knew that he was soft about the pony 
“I never would have believed it 
said Turbot. “‘Honest, Bogeen. A man 
like you to do that to a delicate racing 
pony. What has come over you? What 
spirit of unwonted cruelty has moved 
you to such a terrible deed?’ I could 
see that Turbot was also worried about 


also everybody 


his ten pounds 

Bogeen left his pony and walked to 
a hillock at the side of the ind 
down on it. Then he took his 


road 


off 


sat 
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cap and he rubbed it all over his face 


He put the cap back on and then he 
spoke 

“T am a miserable man,’ said Bo 
geen “I never thought I’d see the 
day but what could I do? | ould 
do nothing else.” 

“Why, man, why, tell us why 
Curbot insisted 

“Well,” said Bogeen, ‘“‘you know the 
Hon. Chairman bought a black stallion 
pony 

“To” said Turbot 

‘Well, there you are said Bogeen 
The Hon. Chairman came to me 
You know he owns the shop and you 


know that he gives the lot of us credit 
I still owe him for last artificial 
manure and many other sundries which 


years 


1 always pay for later on when the 
harvest is in and home You know 
that?” 

“I think I do,”’ said Turbot. I joined 
Bogeen at the side of the road and 
prepared to whistle good-by to 
money 

“‘Also,”’ said Bogeen ‘I rent three 
acres of conacre from him. You know 
that So when he comes to me and 
says that it would be a pity if his pony 
didn’t win the Gold Cup, what can | 
do? I said I would withdraw Fair Lady 
but he said this mightn’t look nice s 
it would be better if I gave her lots 
of work to do for a few days before 
so that she might not be in good 
fettle, that nothing thereafter would 
be changed.” 

“May God forgive the crafty scoun 
drel,”’ said Turbot 

After that Turbot didn’t ask God 
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forgive the Hon. Chairman. He cursed Then I went home and prayed that 4 
Fair us all into ore 


him severely in two languages air Lady wouldn’t send 
‘I wouldn’t mind, in a way,”’ said bankruptcy and that, if Turbot had 


* 
loosen. “but ahe knows As true as’' led me astray, he might be smitten by achin , 
I 


you are there, she knows swear an lightning 








oath, I’m afraid to look her in the two The day dawned very beautiful. Oh 
eyes, I’m so ashamed so I am Fair i lovely day. Clear blue sky with the muscles 
Lady might forgive me but I will never sun shining on the sands he stalls 
forgive myself, even if I live to be a were up with colorful covers on them 
hundred But what could I do? I ind everybody was there from all over 
have a wife and four children.”’ Also the bookies were there —the only 1 
lurbot got up and he kicked stones two who ever came. They were shock from t 
around the road Then he stood in’ ing cautious because they didn’t trust 5 
front and he looked at the drooping many people and in order to win a weekend 
Lady pound or two you’d want to put down 
‘Bogeen,”” he said, “‘you have really i thousand. The two early races were workout? ff 
worked her hard, haven’t you?”’ run off and the favorites won. Then ( Pad 
‘She’s eager,”’ said Bogeen. ““That’s we were up on the Gold Cup and there “ “ 
her trouble She is too eager You was the Hon. Chairman, the black w4~ 
can’t stop her once she starts.” guard, beaming and smiling as if he 
Dn cenenan ”” ry’ ‘ a P 23 S ole ‘ ° e 
Bogeen said Turbot how good was honest and his black pony gh Here's quick relief ! 
really is this pony tening in the sun Along comes Fair 
Bogeen said, “She is the best pony Lady and her coat wasn’t glistening 
in the whole world.”” He said it simply She looked very depressed and her coat When unaccustomed 
Listen,’’ said ‘Turbot “Are you very dry That was because, Turbot exertion makes every 
willing to place your whole future on said, they had worked all night on her muscle cry for help, 
the back of that pony?” and then had rubbed dust all over her reach for Absorbine Jr. 
“How?” Bogeen asked ind had brushed the dust backwards and rub it on. 
‘We are on a good thing.” said into her. Bogeen up on her back held 4 ia : 
* sé her head down as if she was in the So effectively does this 


lurbot ‘Everybody now knows that : 
middle of a depression coming fron famous treatment warm 
Iceland, and everybody who came and and soothe— you'll say 

looked at her nodded their heads and it’s “like a heat lamp in a bottle.”’ 


hummed and hawed and winked and 


the black pony is fixed to win the Gold 
Cup. Suppose we gather all the money 
we can lay our hands on, we'll get odds 
A stand-by for trainers of top ath- 
letes for 60 years, Absorbine Jr. 
gives safe, fast, long-lasting relief 
from pain at the point of application. 


it four to one This is a chance for 
one of the greatest coups in the history tried to get a bob or two on the black 
of the turf. Let us work all the rest 


of the day and all the night and 


Nobody was betting on Fair Lady 
except myself and I looking as inno 
cent as possible and praying like mad 


morning on Fair Lady Let us make 
her win this race agairst all the odds but we got on another fifty pounds with So let Absorbine Jr. soothe away 
and we will have enough out of it to lecal men at six to one and | thought, that muscle pain. 
a ne , ree ger gh oe a Get a bottle of Absorbine Jr. 
1 running jump at himself You can ee oP ere ee Saenerrs , today wherever drugs are sold. 
clear your debts with him and rent Well, I have to hand it to Fair Lady 
different conacre next year How here was never anything like her | W. F. Young, Inc., Montreal 19, P.Q. 
about it?” since our races began. By God, it was 

Oh how I wish it.’ said Bogeen, really wonderful. She went over that 
“but look at her I have killed her sand and you'd think her belly was e 
I have taken everything out of her touching it. She almost didn’t win of | a 
She just hasn’t anything left in her.” course, how could she after what had 

‘We'll see,”’ said Turbot. “‘Nobody happened? But she won by her head Do FALSE TEETH 
can do a thing like that to me. The by her forehead. There was no doubt F " 
dirty twister Imagine doing a thing about it I had to admire the way Rock, Slide or Slip? 
like that. She’ll win this race tomorrow, Bozgeen and Turbot had worked over FASTEETH poued. inner 04 
dammit, if | have to run in myself and Fair Lady prinkled on upper or lower plates, | ; 
carry her on my back.” I enjoyed the face of the Hon segue Ni ; ated P ane Pree Raye te 

He started to untackle the Fair Chairman It was worth three years g. FASTEETH is alkaline (1 Dos 
Lady in jail to see his face — “ i ot PASTERTH ; gi 


The only trouble was that it was very 

TOW WHAT happened after that hard on Fair Lady. Afterwards, when 
N? history We walked the Fair I went to Bogeen with the substantial 
amount that was coming to him, I 


Lady down below to her stable and . 
couldn’t give it to him. I had to give 


Turbot and Bogeen took off their coats 
and they started to rub her all over it to Mrs. Bogeen. Because the pony 


with liniment and I took the van and Was out in the stable lying in the straw 


2 ‘ . . . . 
went down to the place below and | and Bogeen was hunched over her 


bought oats and whisky, good stuff, ten 
years old. I went back surreptitiously 


crying his eyes out 

Sut it was all marvelous It was 
really marvelous the way Turbot and 
myself got over the Hon. Chairman 
He was a good sport. He acknowledged 
the whole thing afterwards when we 
agreed that next year his black pony 
would win the Gold Cup (we agreed 


with this and the oats were heated and 
some of the whisky was given to the 
iP 

. bit squiffy and lay down, and some 
of the whisky was applied externally 


ir Lady to drink so that she became 


to the muscles and the places in her 


that needed it most And then she on this when we heard the Fair Lady 


was roused and gently walked and | was dead ind that’s what we are 
getting ready for now Mind you he 


went off below 
I saw the Hon. Chairman. He was 
looking very cheerful. [ put on an au 


of innocence as if | was the only one 
whole world who didn’t know But anyhow now it’s recorded, the 


is a good pony, this black. The trouble 
is that there is absolutely no opposition 
to him and you can’t get a price on him 





in the 
that the race was all fixed He said tale of that year’s Gold Cup. We are 
to me, ‘““‘What about your ten quid, Joe, hoping Bogeen will get over the loss 
will you pay up now or wait until of his pony. After all, a pony is just 
Tweed is the one fragrance tomorrow! a pony and there are thousands of then 
; ‘ P I said, ‘You poor gombeen, Bogeen iround and it is very foolish of Bogeen 
—ae re we will have that pony like a sheet of to be grieving like this over what was 
wear anytime, anywhere. lightning by tomorrow. Fair Lady will ifter all only an animal, and sort of 


Turbot and myself for doing 


' pass your black pony running back blaming 
Perfume from 2.25 - - Bouquet 1.50 wards.” him a real favor. And we hope that M4 
From this conversation he knew that he doesn’t really mean it when he 
Toilet Water Mist- - - - 2.50 | didn’t know what everybody else swears that he will never go up on the 
knew, and he said, “If you believe that, back of a pony again 
back your opinion,’’ and I pretended With Bogeen out of it, the races don’t 


4 
a te ° | to be very excited and before we knew seem to be as good as they were some 
4 ‘Te, 4 we were in front of witnesses, | had how. But that’s human nature. He | CANADA’S FINEST 
, 7 Cc at will come around. After all, our races | 
NEW Y RA PARIS L NDON 


jlaced a hundred pounds with hin 
placed a hundred | onkey-V-1 6 ma 


four to one. are important. 
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Bruce Hutchison 
rediscovers 
Political Quebec 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 22 





behind a plow, whom I ventured to 
address in my ghastly French, heard me 
gravely and replied: “‘Maybe we better 
talk English.’” I should have expected 
that rebuke. The plowman was ob 
viously a Scot (the descendant of a 
soldier in Murray’s army, as it turned 
out) with a beard like flaming heather 
After following his directions for 
some ten miles I was still lost. Three 
wedding processions passed me in be 
ribboned cars, honking for all they 
were worth, and in a roadside garden | 
saw an embarrassed groom and bride 
being photographed while the lads of 
the village hoisted appropriate re 
freshments on the porch. One could 
hardly interrupt a wedding so I drove 
on at random until I saw a man ap 
proaching on a leisurely farm horse 
Che rider seemed to be asleep, his 
head sunk on his chest. This time I 
used neither French nor English and 


ignoring St. Lin, uttered the single 
magic word, “‘Laurier.” 

Instantly the man awoke, threw 
himself from his horse, pushed a 


swarthy face through the window of 
my car and spoke for some minutes 
with violent gestures I caught only 
Laurier’s name repeated many times 
and the notion that St. Lin lay straight 


ahead 
Phe small shell of greatness 


My guess was right for once An 
hour out of Montreal, | stumbled upon 
a village which, without its myth 
would be indistinguishable from scores 
of others around it. St. Lin consists of 
a leafy main street, a chuffing little 
sawmill, a pond full of logs, a quiet 
st@am and, on a side street, the 
home of Laurier’s grandfather 

Originally the cottage was made of 
logs but it’s now walled with a veneer of 
red brick and surrounded by a lawn 
and flower beds, thanks to Laurier’s 
friend, Mackenzie King This squat 
unornamented building cannot be more 
than thirty feet square. It is humbk 
even by the standards of St. Lin. The 
tiny rooms are filled with the family’s 
stiff-backed rocking chairs, a clock 
propelled by wooden works, a loom, a 
massive stove, a butter churn and the 
hand-made cradle of the myth 

A plump old man of jovial coun 
tenance, whose likeness can be seen in 
iny French village, led me up the 
twisted stairs and, with a gesture of 
pride opened a door in the eaves to 
rev~il a narrow bed and a mattress of 
straw This, he said, was Sir Wilfrid’s 
hed 

I looked about the bare cubicle, littl 
larger thana ¢ lothes closet, and tried to 
magine the boy who slept here, wit! 
who knows what boy’s dreams of the 
world beyond the single pane of glass 
What kind of boy was he? From his 
photographs a handsome boy, rather 
gangling and frail, the face not vet 
matured into the lines of almost 
feminine beauty, the hair still dark and 
thick before it turned into the famous 
white plume of curls 

A lonely boy, by all accounts, given 
» books and moods of silence, but 
probably much like the boys who 
played beside the millpond that day in 
imitation ten-gallon hats, brandishing 
the toy six-shooters of another Can 
adian myth 

Why should this cramped room have | 
been the shell of a greatness unique in 
Canada? Why should St. Lin, of all | 
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Queen of. 


the SHOW YOU'RE LOOKING AT a real. honest-to- 


goodness beauty queen — and you've got to 
"7 admit the looking’s good. The ‘56 Chevrolet 
s * stretches low and clean from its big new grille 


. 


‘ to those rakish, high-set taillights. There’s bold 

art : r= : distinction in that sweeping speedline chrome 

@®*ee 7 = - ° 
. treatment. Every detail, outside and in, reflects 


the car’s colortul 206 d taste 


Naturally, there’s new power to go with those 


: 7 - f new looks. Horsepower ratings that range up to 
“4 , 205 for shot-like acceleration and safer passing. 
s ’ * é 


But, more importantly, this is a great road car. 


. = vie . It proved it on Pikes Peak, streaking up that 
f . bie a aan P snaky ribbon of a road to set a new record. 
ee Re AP Rf . Chevrolet beat the mountain and showed that 
q si . aod ‘gaa safety is built into a car with things like sports- 

‘ °F ; car cornering, precise steering and solid road 


ability. 


Yes SIT, show car and road car, the 56 ¢ hev- 


rolet is a winner in either league. We think you'll 


have a lot of fun proving this to yourself. 











A General Motors Value 


Chevrolet 


THE HOT ONES EVEN HOTTER 
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“Laurier entered his private Gethsemane, 
smashed his career—and became immortal” 


idol 


more 


places, produce the ultimate image 
ind folk father of his race, a figure 
other French Can 


> No one 


things as 


powerful than any 


idian, alive or dead I suppose 


can explain such a caree! 


beginning in this village and ending in 
igedy and triumph 
The guide 


at my 


shrugged and_ smiled 


knowingly vestures like i mar 


vho holds an incommunicable secret 


Laurier a he said was big man 
ery big. I don’t know how 1 say it 
We say, genti fres penti 

Had he ever seen Laurier’ But of 
ourse It was long ago, in 1911, the 


vear of defeat. Just before that fateful 
‘lection Laurier had returned to St. Lin 
na sentimental journey 

My father,’’ the 


guide explained 


s Laurier’s friend, very old friend, you 
inderstand He makes politics in St 
Lin So he vets up a parade We meet 
Laurier with three cars and seventy 
boys on horses. [ am on a horse, very 


im scare We all ride with 
his car Oh, that’s big 


vild 


Laurier 


ind I 
beside 
lay, you bet 

nixed look of 
thought of 


He paused with a 
erriment and pain at the 

that parade 
Well,” he 

ike it. He 


ve all turn round 


went on, “‘Laurier don’t 


wants to see his house. So 
the parade bust up 
away oh, it’s mess 
ill right. I’n I can’t 
see what’s to happen. I turn that horse 
iround and ride back fast and there’s 
standing by the gate in top 


ill running 


norses 


long way ahe ad, 


Laurier 
hat. tail coat 
4 man is taking the 


very fine 
photo, every 
body is yelling, my horse rear up and I 


im falling down. Just then the camera 


goes off I have that photo home now 
Chere’s Laurier, and right behind is me 
on my horse, all reared up in the air 


ind falling off. I never forget that day 


Laurier. he don’t forget it. too, I bet 
walked down the street to the hugs 

ind rather ugly church of St. Lin 

Reside it stood a carved figure of the 


(‘hrist It was dated 1917 This no 


coincidence but the date 
In 1917 he entered 


Gethsemane, sn 


doubt 
told Lz 
his private 


was i 
iurier Ss story 
ashed his 
forever and, in the heart of his 


became nmortal 


career 
own people 
Many dark 
flowed from the 
1917 Iwo of them are still 


unfathomable curren 


conscription crisis oO 


strongly today and bear the names o 
St. Laurent and Duplessis. I have called 
them heirs of Laurier but that is true 


only in a political sense In deeper 


racial sense na sense almost ystical 
Laurier has no heir 
second IL, 


(jue be« 


nationa 


iurict 
inada in our time a 
t magnitude ind 


inipulator and 


ven ( 
Statesman of firs 


proving il politician 


actor of high talent Then public 
struggle of politics and far more 
nteresting their private struggle of 
mind and instinct are the sequel of 


They are also the 
ind the 
Quebec 


struggle 


Laurier’s lifework 
first fact to confront the visitor 
hardest to comprehend in 
City, strategic centre of the 


As always when I walk the 


streets of 


Quebec, in a blur of historic memories 
ind certain private ones ill purpose 
oozed out of me I had come this time 
to learn something ibout current 
politics but they seemed trivial. ten 


porary and hardly worth pursuit in the 
long story of this place 

The ghosts of Quebec overtop and 
outlive all living men. At every cornet 
eet Champlain 
Wolfe ind Montcal: 
Maitre Abrahar 


hert’s far ( rile 


ome ilmost expects to 1 
or Frontenac 
cannot be far fron 
field and He 
ton fought n 
Montg 
died beneatl 
Eve blizzard 
Julie 


quare white Nnouse 


JTUSSY 
this narrow ille 
romery, his friend and ene 

thi liff ina New Year 
hi tre 


now and then the 


Kent and 
surely re\ t 
built t« ther 
ian design Che unh ppy Angel 


(;eorg 


que des Meloises must often flit 
some pl ite door on Grande Alle 
search of her faithles Bigot 

Scorn not these fanci« Kew of the 
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§ NPE , 


humble 


| he 


mill 


in plain view today will be 


figrise large ind who rick 
these treet 
re embered a few years hence when 
the dead will be still alive 

back bodily into the 


twentieth century by a wild ride, witt 


| Wil jerked 


»mad chauffeur, through the teeming 
labyrinth of the Lower ‘Town, where 
laundry hung and women gossiped be 
tween the noisome tenements, childret 
played football in the twisted treets 
ind tourists gaped it what thev took 
to be the charming quaintness of an 
ihen civilization 

Thus by bewildering stages. a tour 
of the finest parliament buildings in 


Canada, an hour in the quiet home of 
Catholu priest 1 litth | lyrimaye to 
indle-lit shrine of Notre Dame de 
re " t to the Citadel and it 
t club to hea 
mnyestre fro France and see nat 


ociety on par ice | found a Fa 


idently had been oO d r 
Ti piece fron M mtmartre complete 


vith the wines of Languedoc 


Che first thing to understand \ 
niormant told The is Lou St 
Laurent You may think you know the 

i} St. Laurent, but one thing you 
don't know his place right here 
home among his own peopl 


said, what did Quebe 


All right 


think of the prime minister 


We all think,”’ my friend said, ‘‘that 
he i great man. But not in the same 
way is Laurier was a great man in 
Quebec Laurier is a folk figure 
aint. nearly a god. St. Laurent is a 
statesman Laurier has affection 
ilmost worship. St. Laurent has re 


eotlauc 


in which Sir 


pect ind ot course most of the 
otes 
St. Laurent 


politician, was unquestionably the most 


| reminded this seasoned 
popular politician in English-speaking 
Canada 
Vhat,’” he 
point He is 


replied, “‘is precisely the 


popular because you 


English excuse the word see in St 


Laurent’s face the man. You never see 


in it the French race. St. Laurent is a 


rreat man, yes But all his greatness 
lies in the very qualities that are not 
French. His virtues, | grant you, are 
hard to exaggerate but they’re es 
entially English, on is you'd say 
British 

Don't ask me why His Irisl 
nother, perhaps, or his long experience 
in the courts Anyway, his virtues 
make him remote from us. We voted 


for Laurier out of instinct We vote for 
- 

Lo us he is 

Maybe St 

support 


Si. Laurent out of reason 
it most, only half French 
Laurent has more outside 
Quebec than L 
you see the English side of him 

I'he ™ 
idd, offered no political disadvantage 
On the 


in electoral strength difficult 


iurier simply because 


things, my friend hastened to 


to St. Laurent contrary. they 


prov ice d 


f not impossible to beat 


St. Laurent,’’ he explamed, ‘will 
hold Quebec as a_ French-Canadian 
prime munister He suits the rest of 
the country mainly because he doesn’t 
seem to be French Che combination 


is practically perfect 
| quote these opinions as a reporte 
without entirely accepting them 
St. | 


aurent’s recent adventures u 


’ 
Quebec show that, like every French 
Canadian worth his salt he feels 


instinctively the ancestral pull of his 


Laurier 


was born sits on a side 
here vill sh k ms OV I 
race. That pull : ndoubtedly explains 


the only mystery of his political 
career 
In 1954 St 


and, in his famous Reform Club speech 


Laurent went to Quebec 


declared war on those miscellaneous 


forces of isolation and ‘‘nationalism’ 
assembled in the Union Nationale 
Within three months the war had 
been called off. St. Laurent suddenly 
wanted peace, accomm odation, and 


kind of 


Duplessis 


undeclared co-existence with 
The new tax formula looked like a 
financial document. It was, in fact, an 
attempt to give Quebec long-postponed 
justice and to remove its current point 
of friction with the rest of the nation 
Duplessis also wanted peace with the 
only opponent who ight destroy hin 
Having lost the election of 1939, by 
gross miscalculation, on another, grave1 
version of the same “‘nationalist’’ issuc 


he was glad to escape i second c1 


The unwitting hero 


Chat is the public record but only 
half the truth The 
half is the 
prime minister who realizes overnight 
ifter the that he 


English-speaking 


other and dee pe I 


story of a French-Canadian 


Reform Club speec h 
is the hero of every 
s isolating himself fron 


Chis 


Laurent, or any othe 


prov ince and 


his own people knowledge ~ 
intolerable to St 
French-( 
to Laurier in his final tragedy 


No one ot 


Laurent, can separate 


inadian statesman is if Was 


course, not even St 


the human fron 


the politic il motives in such a great 

affau 
The political motives (in something 
more than a partisan sense) are quite 
MACLEAN'S MA 





clear —the duty of any prime 
minister is to unite 


To divide then 


supre Irie 
the two great Can 
idian races unneces 
sarily would be not only a failure but 
Nevertheless the 
motives in this, as in many other and 
well 


a crime hun in 


larger crises, may have been 


decisive A human being has felt the 


immemorial tug of his own soil, peopl 
and history He would be a_ poor 
human being if he didn’t 

At all events, the march agains 
Duplessis was halted in id-strid¢ 


Only a French-Canadian prime min 


ter could hope to conduct such 
in Quebec 
directly 


the outright 


campaign Since no Frencl 


Canadian can succeed St 
head-on collisior 
kind of win-o 
conducted by Lapointe 
Cardin ag Dupless 


Laurent 
with nationalism, the 
lose contest 


Power ind inst 


in 1939, has been indefinitely post 
poned 
Duplessis has won a_ substant 


ctory but is too wise to crow ove 


most conser it 


Quebec remains the 


inada 
a Liberal Party. And 
the Liberal prime minister it mainta 


province in ¢ represented 


parliament by 
that respect for leadership that begar 
with the seigneurs of New France 

All that is one side of the St. Laurent 
Duplessis equation Mhe 
Quebec the 
Quebex 


other . he 


curious and, outside 


understood career! of the 
premier 

How has this man welded togethe 
Conservatives, dissident Liberals and 
mavericks of ill sorts to create the 
regnant Union Nationale? How comes 
it that a man 
than St 


temporarily at 


incomparably si iller 


Laurent has made himself 


least a far more 


familiar public figure, admired is 








nuch for his faults as for his virtues French Canada i prime minister at 4 ds it solidly he | I 


The answer, I suppose, lies in the Ottawa who carries on Laurier’s policy Conservative party, now diss ed Not St. 1 t Frencl 
nan himself. On the fascinating riddle of reconciliation between the races the Union Nationak Canadiat Hey tect nterest 
ot Duplessis | ‘ an offer no direct without Laurier’s myth i premier at One f Quebs ldest 1 { ' Ottaw So we ef } 1) < 
evidence, for I have never talked witl Quebec: who inherits the racialist eterat carred by nv | ! 
him He was too busy to see me his legacy ot Papine iu Mercier na eda the radoy t 4 ‘ ter } () bv 4 
secretary said. But I have watched hin Bourassa, tries to repeal Laurier \ Englisl he i ' Uh 
yn many public occasions work and nly resisting the tide « e we e Latin and ey ’ ‘ QO 

I have seen, no one could fail to see history, would aintain and f po ke t ' ‘ pul ; 

it Le Chef is an actor of genius “he ble ncre e French ¢ nad ol ve { nd 

ling actor’s face wears, like a bat tion | 
ered theatrical trunk, the faded label What ex; ns the paradox 
~ many journey one-night tand French-Canadian pr ‘ nister ho 

ish hits and occasional flops Ihe ng i olid Quebec for the nation H - | 1) 

irp scimitar of nose, the brown eye Liber Party against Quebes ‘ 


hting up for the camera but melan 
oly in repose the cigar killfully 
inipulated is i tage prop the a r 
erfect timing of speech, the disarmin . a sae a 
est and barbed phrase the delicate _ ‘ 
esture of the pale hands, the posture of 
reless confidence and world-wearine 
ll create exactly the picture that the 


ctor intends 


He i however nuch more than an 
ctor \fter talking to ny of 
Dupless friends ind = enemues 

ous bars, clubs, offices ind even or 
he sun deck of a monastery ifter 


nersing myself as well as a westerr 
ranger can in the tense and passionat¢ 


tide of Quebec life, among a people who 










: re all polit cians professional or 
nateur, | found a man who has know 
Duplessis from his beginnings a ! 
»bscure young lawyer in Three Rive 
Chis man, it should be noted, oppose 
Duple SSIs in politi but n p 
nnot resist hin : 
Ah, it’s all such vreat pity he 
iid If only Maurice had bee 
different just i hair’ breadth d 
erent, he would have become one 
of Canada’s greatest men perhap £ 2 
inother Laurier The only thing that t = 


topped him was that he didn’t belie 
| 


Cllecler d 
e Vleomes 


n anything hard enough, except powe 
Well, he got what he wanted power 


nd nothing els 





Ihe methods — of the Duple aad 4 
nN 
MANDOLIN <a 
ernment, this man and many othe 
“one t y B t taly 
iid e, were crude, even by the pretty on 
erant standards of the past every VIOLIN — 


new that the Union Nationale by How Bristol, Engla on 
f 1 tl t — 
nance with an nteresting sy . DOUBLE FLAGEOLET 
of pr ate tenders on public work , Early 19th ¢ tury, Engla 
the big int ts that k favor - 
the ri ntere iat seek Ivo . iii ies 
) the government Was Dupless hay Baroque period, Europea rig 
nself an honest man , . 
, eee + MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
Absolutely his enemy replied, and = TE wel ONTAS eALISE 


ryom eine PAVE rie ti ri 


vel Duplessis isn’t interested in 
oneyv for himself He’s still a poo 
in, and a lonely man, without wife 
ld or home Power is all he wants o1 
knows I hate his government, but 
ometimes when I see him walking 
fown Git inde Allée ill alone i COCK 
vou please, and swaggering a_ bit 
| sorry for hin He’s so alone He 
ssed so much. Poor Maurice!” 
The base of Duplessis” power me 
stery He opposes nearly every 
ny that Laurier stood for but he 
nderstands Laurier’s dictum on the 


(juebec mind Von cher Hent 
Laurier once said to Bourassa, Duples 
political incestor (jue bec do 

not have opinion but only ent 
ents.’ Adams Antique 1s the treasure of them 
Duplessis has invented, mobilized ; 
nd manipulated a new version of the Here is a whisky with the smooth mellowness of age 


des 3 sj "s f " 
lest sentiments in Quebec life and recalling warm memories of the golden 


yne half of its nature the xenophobia 
e sense of isolation and grievance, the past and promising a gracious lite today 
she 


esentments, the nostalgia and 
lk memory of the Conquest 


TOK I 
This double-distilled emotion ne 4 . 
tters in a vague political formula 
lled “‘autonomy.”’ (J m Ss nit ul 2 
Without knowing what ‘“‘autonomy 


eans in practical affairs, he is so 


ost people told me——quite sincere in CANADIAN WHISKY 
oo = Seven peune | Shomas Adams Dutillerts Ld 


power but feels the weight of a publi 
AMHERSTBUF 
nission 


Thus the two powers now dividing feeaT.20 IN THE PAST FOR YOUR PLEASURI repay 
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Re ee eee 


Tea gives you such a refreshing lift... 
and leaves you feeling so good afterwards. 


\, That's the 


~ \ it 


TEA! 


Tea Council 


‘ MAGIC OF 


won’t run the risk of fighting St 
Laurent. And apparently St. Laurent 
won't run the risk of fighting him. A 
kind of stalemate, but it works fine.” 
No one in Quebec is fooled by 
Duplessis’ impressive majorities in the 
legislature, which completely distort 
the popular vote. An industrial revolu 
tion has made the cities and towns 
grow rapidly but left the villages and 
countryside for the most part un 
changed The country, 
retains its old dominant representation 


however 


in the legislature while the city’s 
growth has been largely ignored in the 
arrangement of constituencies A 
country vote is worth probably two 
city votes. This artificial disequilib 
rium suits Duplessis admirably and 
will not be changed by him, since he is 
strong in the country, weak in the city 

Duplessis also learned at an early 
age and has never forgotten that ele« 
tions are not ‘won by prayers even in 
our most religious province. Campaign 
funds, the essential sinews of war, have 
never been a difficulty to the Union 
Nationale once it had secured office 
by denouncing the wicked ‘“‘trusts’ 
ind was then in a position to do 
business with the great electrical, min 
ing, timber and contracting interests 
They have been practical and generous 
in financing a party that may denounce 
them at election time but, immediately 
afterward, knows how to reward its 
friends and punish its enemies 


“We started the commonwealth” 


Is Quebec moving closer to the rest 
of Canada or further away? That is and 
always has been the paramount ques 
tion of Canadian life. I put it to many 
men, high and low, and always got 
about the same reply, thus phrased by 
an erudite priest 

“Don’t be deceived by the clamor on 
the surface. Anyone who has read our 
history knows that the relations be- 
tween Quebec and English-speaking 
Canada are infinitely almost un- 
believably, better today than they’ve 
ever been. Why, in my own time, and 
I’m not an old man, the situation has 
been transformed. Look, we started the 
commonwealth right here, in the Que 
bec Act. It’s ridiculous to say we can’t 
solve our problems inside Canada 

“And remember this 
by heredity, yes. But we’re molded by 
English institutions 
British 
next time there’s trouble and, of 


we're French 


Politically we’re 
Remember something else 
course, there will be —if your province 
were the only English-Protestant con 
munity in America you’d fight for your 
rights, too, just as we do.”’ 

Che past record and the present state 
of politics will confirm that analysis 


In English-speaking Canada we 
usually forget the nationalist move 
ments that threatened to disrupt Con 
federation in the last century, the 
Bourassa campaign of the early nine 
teen hundreds which defeated Laurie 
the schism that looked almost incurable 
in 1917, the outright racial mystique 
long preached by Abbé Lionel Groulx 
and the dream of a separate Laurentian 
state 

As late as 1921 Bourassa was saying 
that Confederation might last twenty 


is fatally 
wounded.”’ Groulx announced a year 
later that Canada was “‘headed inevi 
tably toward a breakup only the due 
date remains still unknown.’ Before 
his retirement to England the late Lord 
Bennett told me that I might live to 
see the nation split on the line of the 
Ottawa River 

Duplessis is the latest version of 


r thirty years but “it 


nationalism but what a mild version! 
He does not talk about a separate 
French-Canadian nation. He seldom 
attacks Les Anglais Perhaps he 
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realizes that in historic terms he is not 
riding the main current of French 
Canadian life but a side eddy 

The main current gave us La 
fontaine and, in his alliance with 
Baldwin, responsible government It 
gave us Cartier and, in his alliance with 
Macdonald, Confederation. It gave us 
Laurier, who quarreled with his Church 
to maintain broad national policies and 
said, “It would be simply suicidal for 
the French Canadians to form a party 
by themselves,”’ or to base politics on 
religion 

We also tend to forget that the 
rreatest figures in French Canada were 
inways moderates and social reformers 
o-operating with moderates in the 
English-speaking provinces; that not 
ynce in all the collisions of the races has 
1 French-Canadian nationalist ever 
ontrolled the federal politics of Que 
bec. Laurier inherited and handed on 
the real power and the real instincts of 
his race 

We forget those things because con 
flict is always news and the quiet life 
of a great people makes no headlines 
St. Laurent, as successor to Laurier and 
Lapointe, rides the main current and 
proved that fact for himself when he 
supported conscription in 1944, risked 
destruction, as his friends thought, but 
instead mastered his province and the 
nation 

That is the record of the past. What 
of the future? 

‘‘Nobody,”’ said one of Quebec’s most 
practical politicians, “talks much about 
the most obvious fact staring us all in 
the face—-least of all Duplessis. It is, of 
course, that Quebec is an industrial 
province and most of its people are 
industrial workers That will mean 
nany things. 

‘“‘We have produced an urban prok 
tariat. The proletariat will produce a 
movement of the left and nobody 
neither Duplessis nor the Church, can 
prevent it. The future belongs to the 
party that can control that movement 
Don’t get me wrong--a movement of 
the left here will look pretty conserva 
tive in the other provinces, but it will 
look pretty radical beside the Union 
Nationale.” 

One has only to talk with Quebe¢ 
labor leaders to glimpse this growing 
yut politically unorganized power 
vhich has made Claude Jodoin i 
French Canadian, the foremost labor 

ider in Canada 

The Quebec unions detest Duplessis’ 
illiance with big business, especially 
American capital, when he was first 
lected on a campaign against the 
trusts.”” They resent the ‘“‘English” 
ind American ownership of Quebec 
ndustry ‘only about fifteen percent is 
wwned by French Canadians), some 
times forgetting that a Quebec economy 


vased until recent years on agriculture 
could not accumulate its own develop 
nent capital. They are restive under 
wage scales below those of some other 
provinces and ignore the economi 
fact (as analyzed by Gilbert Jackson in 
his Facts in the Case that Quebec’s 
vages and living standards are rela 
vely low because its productivity, up 
to now, has been relatively low 
Che sudden industrialization of Que 
ec affects every aspect of society ind 
n due time will be reflected in politics 
An English-speaking Canadian who 
is not seen Quebec for himself may 
till think of it as the unchanging 
tolid, picturesque hon eland of a pleas 
int but rather backward race If he 
eads the usual travel books he may 
onclude that Quebec remains merely a 
yrecious museum piece sheitered fron 
the brawling civilization of America. If 
he samples the growing torrent of 
serious books on the French Problen 
he may imagine Quebec as a con 
unity of downtrodden, desperate 
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rker »bscuran ( y and polit bec to other provinces. All of us are happier today than the rest of us collection of sea shells on the mantel! 
' inatic che to destroy the roing to see more and more French A leisurely tour brought me one shelf and, above them, a cellophane box 
Canadian state ‘‘anadian neighbors night to an odd stopping house beside a of artificial flowers in memory, a cara 
Or if the reader ignores the statistic I do not pretend to understand my lonely dirt road. A woman of surprising said, of Grandpa who died two years 
e ma till think that the French French-speaking compatriots But at girth and no English speech showed me igo 
Canadian people, pursuing their Fe least I know them to be a people of to a room and disappeared. The house As | was about to turn in, the dos 
les Beree their Revenge of peculiar greatness, with many qualities was silent and apparently deserted. | opened to admit a tiny figure in 
he Cradk vill soon form a Can that we lack, a people of profound came downstairs, could find no one bowler hat and black serge suit. Eyein 
lian ijorit Che statistical fact i nner strength, a lovable, kindly people in the parlor or the glistening old me through thick horn-rimmed glasse 
hat the French-Canadian nority ind an essential ingredient of the fashioned kitchen he apologized for his neglect. Busines 
hit iller ft ’ vas a veneratior thin ve call Canadianisn I would Having nothing better to do I he said, had called him down the road 
id 7 ent e of the natior ilso hazard the gue that these people examined the hooked rugs on the wall Would I like some coffee? We con ‘ 
1 n the ble though writhing in the grip of new the hideous colored print of Winston promised on whisky from my _ bottle 
It tself growing fast, how proble ind thinking furiously as Churchill, another of Queen Elizabeth ind the proprietor evidently decided 
‘ nd spreadi teadil tre (Jue the have never thought before ire dozens of family photographs i large that I could be trusted He said he had 
5 once been the Conservative organize) ‘ 
in this district but had abandoned hi 
ties “ party in disgust 
‘Never,””’ he protested ‘do they 
send us any money. Oh, no, it is all i 
Montreal And the candidates nope 
; less' So I joined the Union National 
: It is the same thing, you know, only 
different name. Duplessis? Now there 
a e ° , is a very big man He knows the 
\ a takes you overnight to Europe peopl 






Che speeches of Duplessis, | intimat 


IN THE LAP OF LUXURY! ed, sometimes alarmed English-speak 


ing Canada. A grin of flashing dentun 


— 


appeared beneath my host’s mustache 


; You don’t understand,”’ he said 
hat talk is for politics. Listen to it 
I ' with one ear. With the other listen to 


the people and watch what really hap 


a“ pens not lke the speeches eh? The 











j —— people are not children They know 
me CL. . what time it is of the day 
= om f 5 Were politics I ventured a littl 
" } corrupt? Ah well, it was always the } 
j same One must take things as they | 
Relax foam-soft, reclining “‘siesta”’ seats : came. ‘‘But for the people, Maurice is 
the best man. St. Laurent? That’s a ' 


big man, too, but he is far away in 


Ottawa I will work for St. Laurent 





ind for Duplessis.’ | 
How did he square that contradic ; 

tion? Why, there was no contradiction 

to square “They are both Frencl 

Canadian but,’’ he added quickly, “‘St 


Laurent only half.”’ 





“The past isn’t our master 








To Europe in style —by TCA Super Next day I picked up an aged hitch 
r ( tellat t f i tl hiker distinguished by a face of taut 
‘ ) avo S S OV I { 
ONSEnAUOn dato) ee si ; rawhide i battered black Homburs 
Atlantic Super luxury Ist Class is re hat, a red shirt and a belt six inches 
stricted to 9 passengers . vou relax wide encrusted with glass jewels and 
rest in uncrowded comfort. For a chang: silver crucifix He told me he had 
ot scene there's the bright, frie ndly atmo wandered all over Canada in his time 
working at many jobs, and had fought 
phere of the Club Lounge As for the : ; 
H1} | ; 4 5 isa volunteer in World War I 
. +. Meet congenial company in the Club Lounge 1] & 
, wonderful food and choice vintages (all on I come home last year,’’ he added 
us. of course nothing finer is served but can I get a job? Not likely No 
i = jobs here unless you know the right 
in the air. Every fight also carries con oa 
weople S« get a letter from my 
tortable. economical Tourist ¢ lass. ~_ ’ , le a 
deputy —a friend of Duplessis, you 
PCA flights are the most frequent to know and right away I get a job in a 
Europe six every week to Europe - paper mill.”’ 
serving London, Paris, Glasgow, Shannor | asked him why the people voted for 
Dusseldort. St )povel privilege 5 el Duplessis. ‘Hell he retorted, ‘‘they’ re 
too dumb to know the difference. They 
route onward connections to anvwhere ’ ' 
sheds don’t go anywhere They never see 
in | LiPOp ye Reduced Off-Season and Fan Canada But they hear about the bis 
] : . } } y ; , ] . and 
ily Fares in operation now through Marcl wages out in Ontario and B. ¢ ne 
Full inform tion from your Travel they'll go there and smarten up I'd 
¢ be right out in Vancouver now 
ent or TCA Ofhe : 
\ ia theres a town for you if | wast 
cracked up | was dun b Loo oO | 


|} wouldn’t have come home 
' 


[ dropped him off at Three River 


vhere with a suitable letter fro: 











politician, he hoped to get an easi 
job 


Back in the city, I called on one 


the wisest French Canadians of ou 
ald 

time We were looking down from h 

office upon the walled garden of so 
. religious order, where two aged nun 

} 
' ‘ were planting geraniums a few yard 
2 

\ 2 from a crowded business street Quite 
’ i contrast, isn’t it?’” my friend said 


SIX NIGHTS A WEEK ' 
CANADA TO EUROPE 


TRANS-CANADA AIR LINES 
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“But then, Quebec’s just one huge 


contrast You remember Groulx 
phrase ‘Notre maitre e€ passé He 
was wrong, though. The past isn’t 





| master any more. Even Maurice car 











stop the future. That’s all you need to 
know 

Che age of industry, he went on, was 
an age of uniformity everywhere since 


business recognized no separate race or 


language. So the struggle of the future 
would not be between races but be 


tween classes and economic interests 
‘‘Both sides,’ he predicted, “‘will be 

right the 

not in little racial por kets, 


organized across country, 

horizontally, 

vertically 
And the all this? “‘Why, the 


imalgamation of race and language, of 


Not Not But 


end of 


ourse now soon in 
time.”’ 

hen this French Canadian of some 
twelve generations and a strict Catholic 
hazarded a surprising prophecy: *“The 
Faith will live. Our language will die 
simply because we outnumbered in 
a continent of English, and English is 


the language of modern business Sut 


are 


let me tell you this and write it down 
for Les Anglais if our culture were to 
die Canada would lose something 


mighty the thing that marks 
us off more than anything else from the 
Without it might 
Americans. I think we 


precious 


Americans we as 
the 
would, too.”’ 

That culture, he added, 
dying. It only changing 
adjusting itself to a new age 

“We the Conquest,” 
said. “a we can 


well join 


not 
and 


was 


was 


he 
the 


survived 
guess survive 
machine.”’ 

I left him and walked for an hour or 
two through the noisy business district 
about as quaint and historic as Times 
Square), down into the dark maze of 
Lower Town and up the slope of the 
Citadel to see a fat May moon anchored 
in the river, as Champlain and the 
others must have seen it long ago 

As I walked down the silent streets 
I saw a figure kneeling on the ground 
with a flashlight in narrow 
churchyard. He had dug a hole in a 
flower bed and was turning the damp 
soil in his fingers. 

I paused in surprise. Was 
gravedigger or a madman? Then I saw 
by the beams of the flashlight that the 
man on his knees was a priest in black 
A gentle voice bade me good 
I replied in English 

“Don’t be alarmed 


Yes, to 


some 


this a 


robes 
night in French 
ind the priest said 
I’m only digging worms. 
morrow morning I go fishing.”’ 
We talked at length about fishing in 
The old priest sighed 
said, to fish in the 
western country but 
I wished 


sir 


various places 
He would like, 
great lakes of my 
he didn’t expect to see them 
him good luck on the morrow and he 
began to dig again in the soil first dug 
by Hébert long ago 

At the Chateau a limousine drove 
figure walked briskly 
I recognized Duplessis 
the 
the 
wondered 


he 


up 
and an elegant 
into the hotel 

complete with 
of this 


man 


cane and < igar 


master city and province, 


lonely ol politics I 


if he was getting as much fun out of his 
is the 


ot power priest 


cunning machine 
found in a fishing rod, ac 


river 


in of worms 

ind a day on the 
Yes, and with all his talents 

know much 
is the nameless men 


did the 


as ibout 


politician really 

the soil of Quebec 
to Gaspé 
than three hundred 


from here who have been 
digging it for more 


? 


years 
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Animals can talk 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 24 





or another becomes a vital Necessity 
for life is too complex to be without a 
code of signals. Monkeys are typical in 
this respect, although you get dis 
torted view of them if you study then 
only in a 700 

For the greater part of vear Dr 
C. 8 Carpenter famous for his studies 
of monkeys ind apes observed the 
habits of wild howling monkeys on the 



















































small island of Barro Colorad i wild to kee on contact between member 
life sanctuary situated in one of th of a clan, to keep other groups at 
lakes forming the Panama Canal distance ind so ntain the peace 
System Ihe i how! ng t ron}, louder Mak Mk i loud nowe has ilw ivs been 
than that of a lion, says Carpenter 0d weapon to frighten away enemies 
usually heard in the early orning and eal or suspected, and it has become the 
late evening, echoing through the forest t< f howler onkey clan t« 
with uncanny effect Travel retur! ‘ he lective oices to say u 
ng tro t he American pu have effect I} belongs to ou 
described the sound is powertul | il ian Keep your distance’ 
elancholy and insufferabl ihe noe le by the mak for the 

Che howler use ther owe pi te lt cannot peak by ny n 

ly just as we do for co inicatior loudly he wk the verd elom 
or signaling at a distance. They need echat ‘ 

nal for basically he r It ! ‘ i ’ ‘ 
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idjustment I'wo clans feeding in the 
same area would soon denude the trees 
of fruit and other foods, and feeding 


territories are mutually respected as a 


rule If one clan should ignore the 
location signals of another and stray 
icross the frontier, the invaded clan 
sets up such a howl the invaders usually 
withdraw. If they do not, then a battle 
ensues 
Similarly, signals are necessary in 
the co-ordination a monkey clan needs 
in order to live successfully as a group 
particularly since the clan is forever on 
the move, foraging from place to place 
When it is time to move on, the leading 
male vives i deep hoarse cluck re 
peating the sound if necessary ind 


this is a signal or command to follow 


him. It is as distinctive and meaningful 
i sound as any a sergeant-major eve! 
Moreover, the cluck signal is 
repeated as long as the clan is on the 


made 


move When it ceases the group stops 
ind the 
individual business of feeding 


individuals go about their 
tending 
to young, or making love 

Carpenter reports many other types 
of sounds and particular responses. If 
in intrude 


the males will turn toward him and 


ipproaches a clan, one of 
make a series of deep gurgling sounds 
or rapid grunts, which sound somewhat 
like water being shaken in a jug. The 
other males move toward the source of 
disturbance, ready to raise bedlam or 
fight 
series of cries usually consisting of three 


If a youngster falls it gives a 
notes, as though it were saying re 


peate diy, “Come help me:’’ the mother 


immediately lets out a wail ending with 


i groan, and the adult males move t 
ward the scene of the accident to find 
When 


in infant makes contact with its mother 


ind recover the fallen offspring 


it makes a purring sound for a few 
seconds, which the mother responds to 
by coddling Further 
howlers are together, a little chirping 

taken to be in 
ind is responded to 


when young 


sound is generally 
invitation to play 
accordingly. A nearby male may make 
according to 


a grunting noise, which 


circumstances, stops a play fight or 
calls for quiet, or is often enough an 
encouragement to go on playing. The 
young monkeys suggest action and the 
idult co-ordinates it, in each case by 
neans of a particular sound. Finally, 


when a male encounters something 


strange, either an object or a situation 


he grunts rapidly on a note which 


sounds remarkably like who! who! 
Whatever it ictually means ill the 
other animals of the clan become in 
nediately quiet and listen attentively 
for any further sounds 

Monkey talk may be limited but it 
certainly is of vital importance to the 


welfare of the community and to the 
l 


Altogether 


ndividuals composing it 


the howlers have a ocabulary ot 
if least fifteen to twenty different 
vocalizations ill of which ippear to 
play an important part in controlling 
behavior 

Some such scheme of co unication 
seems to have de veloped whereve! 


social life has become portant Even 
the California ground squirrel, which is 
much more gregarious than either chip 
munks or the tree-living squirrels, has 

irkable set of verbal symbols lo 


the casual listener the sound made is 





rem 


only one simple chirp and is only 
uttered when danger is suspected, but 
the chirp can be made to vary in pitch 
loudness and inflection, depending on 
the message to be conveyed 


When a 
aware of a bird of prey flying 


ground squirrel becomes 


neighborhood, it utters a single short 
syllable of unusual loudness and car 
ing capacity, at which all the othe 
squirrels within hearing dive for the 
burrows, while passing along the alarn 
If the danger is 
the signal is 


signal in their turn 
dog coyote or a man 
distinctive triple note not used at any 
other time. A less urgent threat pro 
duces a different signal If a mother 
with young senses danger that is not 
too pressing, she gives a low melodious 
note at intervals of two or three seconds 
Altogether a system of general commu 
nication exists which seems astonish 
ingly informative, considering the small 
restricted voice the animals possess 

Any creature that can be preyed 
upon by others and lives in association 
with others of its own kind is in some 
what of a quandary when it comes to 
making a noise. Signaling or talking 
by means of sound, which amounts to 
the same thing, may mean safety for 
the group but spell extreme danger fo 
whoever vives the alarm 

This is of particular concern to birds 
although bird song is employed fo 
Various purposes For the most part 
birds sing to be recognized or located 
often for both reasons at the same time 
One of the troubles birds have to con 
tend with, however, is the sounds pro 
duced by other birds, all trying to 
signal to their own kind at the same 
time. For this reason most bird calls 
ire highly 


kind can identify its own call amidst a 


distinctive, so that each 


medley of others. Each call carries the 
meaning, “I am here,’’ and serves to 
keep a foraging or migrating flock to 
gether whether the individual birds are 
in sight of one another or not 


Hlow to get a girl 
The statement “Tl am 


different 
according to circumstances and_ the 


here cal 
carry implications however 
nature of the listener. The song of 

male robin has opposite effects on the 
two sexes, and so has that of many 
Investigators who 
chaffincl 
England 


other male birds 
played records of the male 
song in the countryside of 
found that it attracted 
females but repelled males 


unmated 
much as 
though it were a wolf whistle whicl 
drew all the blondes in a neighborhood 
but drove all the boys away Some 
where along the line we seem to have 
missed a trick, although, in the case of 
birds, how a solitary female chooses 
beteeen two seductively calling males is 
hard to tell 


or some undetermined subtlety in the 


Is it loudness or inflection 


message of the song. or what What 
ever it is, the message gets across It 
the same message that a make part 
ridge drums on a hollow log in the 
woods 


in this case, a typical barker 
call to all females to come and see h 
display his finery and resist his wooin 
f they can 

According to Dr P. Marler I 
ornithologist at the University of ¢ 


bridge, England, bird language is cl 
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more functional than human language which is short and sharp and supplies 
When the capacity to make and both a warning and a means of locating 
interpret sound limited, their use where the warning comes from so that 
too important to be squandered and all can keep an eye out for the menace 
inimal languaye generally eriou The bird making the sound can be 
busine Small birds, for instance, are easily located by the other chaffinches 
constant danger from large birds of Sut if the bird of prey is a hawk flying 
prey, such as hawks and owls, and when overhead and in position to swoop, the 
one i ighted it is very important to warning made by the males is a high 
communicate the information to the thin sect note, which serves to warn 
reat of the flock According to Marler but does not give away the position of 
chaffinches employ quite different call the caller All chaffinches who hear it 
wccording to wther the bird of prey fly at once to cover Other birds, such 
% Is pert hed or in flight In the first case is missel thrushes and blackbirds, have 


the chaffinch give chink note special “hawk” calls of their own 








Perhaps most of our understanding of 
bird language comes from Dr. Edward 
A. Armstrong, an amateur ornithologist 
of Cambridge—amateur, that is, inas- 
much as he studies birds in his own 
time. His most recent book concerns 
the wren alone. Armstrong identified at 
least six different songs and fourteen 
separate types of call notes, each with 
its distinctive meaning. The songs show 
every gradation from loud and strident 
phrases, through sweet warblings, to a 
whisper song audible only within a few 
inches of the bird 


The bird voice can be modulated 
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almost as extensively as our own, the 
restrictions of bird language being the 
result of the particular nature of the 
brains of the birds. A parrot can deliver 
a whole sentence in English, but this is 
sheer mimicry on the part of the bird 
which merely memorizes the sequence 
of sounds and is able to reproduce then 
but without understanding their mean 
ing. The parrot is responsive but not 
speaking 

Who else speaks besides ourselves 
It is an interesting question because it 
roughly divides living creatures into 
three groups There are those who 
keep silent either because making 
noise of any kind is dangerous or be 
cause they are incapable of producin 
sound. There are those who make nois« 
because the warnings given to the 
flock or colony outweigh the dangers 
involved by the individuals who call 
And there are those who 
are so invulnerable, for one reason 01 


the warning 
another, that they can raise the roof 
with impunity. Monkeys do it in then 
treetops We do it whenever we feel the 
safety of numbers or of enclosing walls 
Birds do it on occasion, secure in thei 
powers of flight And so do certain 
whales 


Why do whales whistle? 


Most sea creatures are silent because 


noise 





they have no means of maki 
but whales are mammals that have 
invaded the sea and have become even 
more fish-shaped than seals. Yet they 
remain warm-blooded, they bear the 

young alive and suckle them, they have 
lungs for breathing air, and they retain 
their vocal chords, which some whales 
use and some do not he largest 
They feed 
directly on the sea pastures, sifting out 


whales appear to be silent 


the water as they plow along, and 
probably all they desire is to be left 
alone Why advertise your presence 
when the kind of attention you can get 
is unwanted? On the other hand, per 
haps they only seem to be silent because 
no one has got near enough with the 
right instruments to hear then But 
the small whales are in a different 
category. They are in their own way 
the wolf packs of the seas, highly intel 
ligent by non-human standards, travel 
ing in groups, fearless and carnivorous 
The smallest whales are usually called 
porpoises or dolphins, but they are n 
less whales for having their own name 
One of these the white whale or poi 
poise, which occurs in large numbers it 
the lower St Lawrence has beer 
studied to greater effect than any other 
kind 

The white whale has been nicl 
named the “sea canary’? and ap 
parently not without justification. ‘Two 
Harvard 


investigated groups of these 


biologists from University 
recently 
small whales near the mouth of the 
Saguenay River. Using an underwater! 
microphone seventy feet below thx 
surface and connected with an ampli 
fier, they were able to listen to the 
schools of the white porpoise even 
though the mammals never came 
nearer than two hundred yards and 
were often as much as two miles away 
Most of the time the porpoises moved 
in their usual series of short dives of 
from five to ten seconds duration, eact 
dive carrying them forward about fifty 
feet 

Whenever the animals were seen 
coming round a bend of the river the 
biologists heard a variety of sounds 
which died away as the _ porpoises 
passed out of sight. The noises were 
heard as high-pitched resonant whistles 
and squeals, varied with ticking and 
clucking sounds not unlike a string 
orchestra tuning up, as well as mewing 
and occasional chirps. Some of the 


sounds were bell-like and some sug 
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gested a crowd of children shouting at 

distance Occasionally there was a 
sharp report and at times a peculiar 
trilling noise, which justified the name 


sea canary.’” What the calls convey is 
not yet known, but there is no doubt 
that the only chatterboxes on the 


earth that can be compared with the 
porpoise are monkeys and men 

Mammals vocalize, birds sing but 
eptiles, without either vocal chords o1 
singing box, can only hiss. Even then 
for all its limitations, the hiss must be 
regarded as a warning to keep away 
lo most animals that can hear, the hiss 
f a snake is one of the most alarming 
ounds in the world 

Unlike the man in the parable who 
was given only one talent which he 
buried from fear of losing it those 
creatures that have but one means of 
communication employ it for all it is 
worth Chis is especially the case with 
nsects which have so little basi equip 
nent to work with compared with 
birds and mammals but perform mira 
cles with the little they have. Crickets 
ind katydids have their pair of hearing 
organs in the lower joint of the fore 


iegs; grasshoppers and cicadas have 
theirs in the sides of the abdomen 
Both sexes can hear but only the males 
make noise, usually by rubbing one 
hard part of the body against another 
using legs, wings and body in various 
ways according to the species. The 
females are tuned in to the sound made 
by their respective males and ap 
parently to no other sound on earth 
Yet they can be fooled by the canned 
edition. When a microphone is placed 
in a cage of males and connected to an 
earphone in a cage of females, the 
females move with active feelers to 
wards the sound 

Crickets chirp by day and by night 
and seemingly not only when in a 
mating mood. They chirp in response 
to any stimulation, and the chirp is 
often an invitation to fight to another 
male. They chirp fast when the air is 
warm and slow when it is cold, for the 
temperature of the cricket body rises 
ind falls accordingly and accordingly 
speeds or slows his actions 

In the cricket world however the 
sounding signals tend to run away with 
the game and seem to be senseless at 
times One common cricket of this 
continent sings by the thousand in 
unison at night, with a short beat of 
ibout one hundred per minute, so that 
the woods seem to pulsate with the 
sound. This may be purposeful or it 
may be simply a sort of group exercise 

Other insects talk in other ways and 
noths in particular communicate by 
neans of their own peculiar perfumes 
wafted through the night air The 
females remain seated and diffuse their 
scents downwind with the _ gentle 
breeze. The males, each with a pair of 
plume-like antennae that serve as 
direction finders respond to the seduc 
tive odors and fly toward their source 
Even if they receive no more than a 
lingering trace from an empty box in 
which a female has been confined, off 
they go Males liberated three miles 
away from a female have been known to 
find her, although only virgin moths 
can cast their spell in this way. It is 
language of a sort whether or not it is 
consciously transmitted and received 
for a message is conveyed with all the 
compulsion of a command 

In this sense the frog calls that 
enliven the swamps and ponds of 
springtime, from the deep bass grunt 
of the bullfrog to the piping of the 
spring peepers, are all calls of identifica- 
tion serving to bring males and females 
together at a time and place suitable 
for propagation. And when so many 
kinds of frogs and toads inhabit the 
same general region it 1s important that 
the call of each may be clearly recog 





nized by those for who t is intended to be exploited with eactl i i 
The calls of twenty-six frogs and signed its vn narrow band of wave ! he 
toads have recently been studied by engths And while the « I I 
neans of 1 sound spectograph n \ espond t t he vi | 
nstrument developed by Bell Tel brain of the fe e f le { but t} } id \ 
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The costly folly of 
our defense policy 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 21 





enough to keep the forces on a training 
basis and would not suffice to provide 
iny appreciable operational forces 
nay il land or air 

One year later, the same government 
announced to parliament its intention 
to boost the expenditure on defense to 
one billion six hundred million dollars 
for the year 1951-52, and to spend a 
total of five billion on rearmament 
This sum has long since been expended 
and the estimates for 1955-56, passed 
by parliament with scarcely a question 
amounted to over one and three quarter 
billion dollars, being forty percent of 
the total federal outlay 

What brought ibout this somersault 
in our defense poli y? Chere were 
several reasons, but by far the most 
important was the naked aggression of 


r% 


communism in North Korea, the inte: 
vention of the United States in that 
war, and the resulting rise of the wind 
to hurricane force through the halls of 
congress in Washington. The dynami 


menace of imperialist ic communisn 
pursuing its avowed policy of world 
conquest became suddenly clear and t 
was obvious that the paper hat and the 
wooden sword that our Minister of 
National Defense was often pictured as 
wearing wouldn't do any longer. There 
had to be what our soldiers in the last 
war called a “sharp end” to our forces 


significant operational 


some sort 
component 

As usual in Canada in like circun 
stances, panic superseded indecision in 
government circles when the Korean 
War broke out A decision was taken 
in August 1950 to send a brigade group 
to Korea This is not the place to 


describe in detail the incredible ex 
pedients that were resorted to in the 


mobilization of that brigade It went 
to Korea and fought there with dis 
tinction, but the waste, and the loss 


incurred by the treasury in the process 
of organizing it, will never be reckoned 
[he deplorable scandals in Petawawa 
caused a fearful furore, and it was right 
and proper that such misdoings should 
be investigated, condemned and recti 
fied It is reasonable to say, though 
that the methods of raising men forced 
on the army in the expansion of 1950 
probably cost Canadian’ taxpayers 
nearly as many millions as Petawawa 
cost them thousands, but few and feebk 
were the voices raised in protest 

The basic reason underlying the 
use of such methods is the govern 
ment’s iron determination that Can 
ada’s armed forces’ b kept on 
voluntary basis In this case, as in 
others, the government having an 
nounced an intention to expand the 
forces, the voluntary system had to be 
made to achieve the expansion what 
ever the cost. Any scheme, any device 
no matter how extravagant or ad 
ministratively crazy, that it was hoped 
would ensure this result had to be 
adopted It may be that the vol 
untary system of raising men is the 
best for Canada It is not within the 
scope ol this article to argue that 
question at all, but it seems in order to 
point out here that if we want to kee}; 
this system in emergencies like that of 
1950 we have to be prepared to pay the 
price, and the price is high 

Further decisions to expand the 
operational forces in being were taken 
early in 1951 and involved all three 
services which I will refer to one by one 

The navy embarked on a modest 
orderly and progressive program of 
rearmament and expansion It has 
remained in its tradition as the silent 


service while going about this business 
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but the ships involved in its plans are 


now coming into commission and will 

contribute to the safety of the seas 
Army policy called for the raising of 
inother brigade to be stationed in 
Western Europe as a contribution to 
the forces of NATO Thus was the 
blunder of withdrawing our occupation 
forces in 1946 rectified five years later 
In the narrow military sense this small 
force is little more than a mere token 
but morally and politically its presence 
n Germany is invaluable. It is a living 
isible symbol of Canadian intention to 
keep communism on the other side of 
the Iron Curtain in Europe It is 
worth more than any wall erected in 

Canada it 

j 


pansion two more brigades were raised 


) complet the irmy ex 


to provide periodic reliefs for the forces 
»verseas. In all, the major units were 
ncreased from six in 1950 to twenty 
ne a year or so later, and the strength 
of the regular army now hovers around 
fifty thousand, or two and a half times 
what it was when the « xpansion began 
For the first time in history Canada 


has a field army in being in peacetime 


Ihe expansion of the ur force also 
begun in 1951, was less spectacular than 
that of the army because it was slower 
ind more orderly but t has been 
relatively greater and even more signifi 

int It may be said to have involved 


three main projects ill in portant 
1. The provision of strong fighte: 
force, armed with the latest aircraft 
to support NATO in Europe 
2. A scheme for the comprehensive 
training of air crews, both for the 
RCAF and for other NATO countries 
lhe build-up, in conjunction wit 
the United States, of the nstallations 
deemed necessary for the direct and 
strategically static defense of North 
America what I have called the wall 


building exercise 
The termites are boring 


Our air force in Europe now consists 
of a complete air division of twelve 
squadrons armed with modern jet air 
craft. This air force is far more than 
just a token of Canadian membership 
in NATO. For its size, which is sub 
stantial, there is no better air force in 
the world. It makes a very powerful 
addition to the air strength of the 
Allies in Europe Its dispatch over! 
there is the most important single 
defense measure Canada ever took in 
peace Yet there are signs that certain 
termites, boring at the real fabric of our 
security, would be prepared to weaken 
or even abolish, this formation § to 
strengthen the air force at home 

‘he plan for training of NATO ai 
crews has been under way for se veral 
years, and is the modern counterpart 
of the highly successful Commonwealth 
Air Training Progran of World War II 
It needs little discussion, because this 
training is an absolute essential in the 
scheme of Western defense, and Canada 
has the experi nee ind the ir space to 
do it efficiently 

It is difficult if not impossible to ge 
iccurate quantitative data about the 
huge static program for direct defense 
| am not aware that very many details 
of the radar stations iir-lorece squad 
rons or their costs have ever been 
nade publi One might make guesses 
but there would always be suspicion 
that some responsible person had 


leaked” the infor 


tion if th 
were too good 
Yet we can be quite certain that the 


number of squadrons in being and their 


state of readiness, and the number and 
location of all the radar stations re 
very well known to the communist spy 
nets of this continent security Is j 


wonderful thing if you can maintain it 
but sometimes its workings remind me 


of the fellow who made a psychi bid 
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He failed to deceive 
badly fooled 


in a bridge game 

} the 

| partner who went down two thousand 
} 


opponents but his 

points on a redoubled contract 
the 

must remember 


but 


In trying to analyze potent il 


ilue of this system we 


that it is not just Canadian inter 
ind the whole design is quite 
American It is 

irgely based on the air 
| of 


influential 


iational 


mostly in origin 


I 
| likely 
I 


itomic concept 
has had i large 
the [ 


Chis conce 


war which ind 


following in nited 
| States for ten years 


I 
ibly expounded by ‘Thomas K. Finlet 
| 


ter, formerly secretary of the nited 
State Air Fores who advanced his 
deas in the Atlantic Monthly Zine 
i couple of years ago He envisaged 
in atom blitz is being the tran 
scendent menace to this continent, and 
idvocated a strategic air arm of over 
whelming strength is the decisive 


the 


weapon on which United States strate 
should be While i few of 


older “‘conventional’’ weapons would be 


based 


etained, by far the greatest emphasis 
vould be put on atomic devices In 
short, this man iw the war of th 
future almost totally dominated by the 
ilomic weapon 

Our North American air-defense sys 
tem fits squarely into this concept of 
wal It can be stated « itegorically that 
ts main function, and indeed its on] 
gnificant purpose s the defense 

ne continent against ato i ttach 
his postulate can scarcely be succe 
fully controverted, since if the onl 
potent al form of attack vere the old 


bomb, ther 


would be 


fashioned high-explosive 
the pos ble scale ft attack 


that 


hustify 


low no sensible strategy could 


evel such ous out! 


in enorn 


Red bomb outdates a strategy 


My thesis, which will probably be 
fiercely disputed, is that this conce 
future war has been open to questio1 
sInece ts ve nceeption that the 
history of the past ten years does 1 


ind that even 


vhen the United States had yNnoOpo 
i the ato c weapon ceased De 
when that monopoly was los Final 
| ubmit that the concept rece a 
ne | wrtal b Vv when the hydroger 
bomb was produced and tested, first t 


nited States, and then by Russ 


Let us look at the record of | It 
Ihe United State had ( ri 
veapons fi ter eal Russia has | | 
hem for six nd what has happened 
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Ihe nvaded South Ke 1 ‘ 
r n Var cost the de ”« es ns 

housands of es i S 
ure 

if pitched I ce o n 
Indo-( nd see | i 
nate the whol or 

The nte ened in ( ece na é 
conducted an ulce ng war in M 
‘ the } st ten vears 

A fte é s nir \ s ne | 

Spoken at the Su { conference 
July 1955, they speedily wrecked the 
Foreign Ministers’ conference O 


ber, and then the Russian leaders went 
ff to India and Burma na ened 
drumtire of lies and savag I tive | 


i of | 
against the West. 
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If there is any place n the world 
where the communists have not been 
working like beavers this past decade to 
further their aim of world conquest, | 
cannot name it sut every one of these 
iggressions, some of them on a huge 
scale and staggeringly successful, has 
been carried out without the use of a 
single atomic weapon either by aggres 
SOrs OF defe nders V hen Genet il Max 
Arthur pressed, too publicly, for the 
ise of air-atomic power against the 
Chinese Reds he found himself speedily 
relieved of his command: and sun 
1ioned back home The United States 
government simply dared not risk an 
ill-out atomic war This is the only 
time in history, as far as my knowledge 
oes, that the United States has 
leliberately elected to fight a war ina 
esser degree than that of which she was 

ipable 

Let us now examine the effect of the 
ntroduction of the H-bomb. At Hiro 
shima we moved at one bound from the 
explosions of blockbusters of about 
ten tons to an explosion ota con plete ly 
new order of magnitude, equivalent to 
wenty thousand tons of high ex 
plosives This was the type of bomb 
that produced the air-atomic concept of 
war in the first place. It was subse 
quently improved, and diversified in 
type, to make it more flexible in its 
possible uses. 

If the powers have not ventured 
since 1945 to use this brand of weapon 
in anger, what is the probable future 
respecting the use of the H-bomb 
Because with the advent of the latte 
we moved again, in a single stride, into 
explosions of a third order of magni 
tude. This is not just two or three, or 
half a dozen times as potent as the 
first uranium bombs; it is a thousand 
times as strong Its explosion is 
neasured in millions of tons of high 
explosive Except in a few astronon 
cal observations of events in the stars 

ankind has never seen or conceived of 
explosions like this before 

It is my conjecture that when the 
Americans set off their test H-bombs in 
the remote reaches of the Pacific ind 
their responsible statesmen and leader 
r isped what had been accon | lished 


hey were at first mucl haken if not 
stunned, and after that they were very 
ery perturbed They were like the 
Arab in the old tale who let the great 
t ut of the bottle and ldn’t get 
back in un At | fter cer 
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prophecy, the 


the ultin 


turies of predi tion and 
had produced 


weapon Intelligent men 


indeed 


everywhe! 


including those in the Kremlin 
see that with bombs like this available 
to both sides, a war in which anyone 
tarts to use the vill be nott I 
in exercise n it | exte I t ! 
The nven mm of wea por 
fore has most profound eff 
for er theort d ense 
pre-atomic er tl Ww epted 
the lefense <« id I 
losse of ter , 
‘ ng b ar I 
r e to bring t 
before it ild bed lt 
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proper Great é D 
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| huct ! nd distribut \ 
cit can be wiper ] il 
é nd ndust a I é 
| ns would dy nnin ‘ 
would cease to p I 1 
nditie long the Ss 1us 
would dry up if t | des j yn fe 
on inv considerabl p yn 
ayjor cities the Vhole ntricate na 
try ind economy of this’ cor ner 
would come to nding halt 
In these conditions only a perfect 
| defense can suffice nd no defense 
eve D pertec r r n t 
ind o! dable Ss here 
| ch of the nu in € el 
its operation 


What if A-bombs aren’t used? 


Are we not then justified in askin 
pul government ind id Vv ise 
pointedly ind searchingly what re 
protection the expect to get for the 

| enormous investment they are maki 
n static air defenses? How n othe 
words cal the irchitects of the 


issure us that even when tl 


| defenses 


system is complete ind perfected 

| Will be ible to prevent our ruin by 

large scale thermonuc le ir offensive 
for one wouldn't believe them if the 
did. Our only real protection against 
that form of attack lies in the power ¢ 
retaliation in kind 


This the Western powers 


We have the bombs and the aircraft 
carry the ind widespre aid r? 
air bases fron which to del ver the 
After a campaign of very he d. | 
ilmost totally unlighted, opposit 
the U.S. Navy is now pressing on w 
ts progra! of building giant ! 
which w contribute the necess 
mobility to the network of base 

But though the ability to retaliats 
kind our best defense ’ th 
Super weapons We ust ne | é 
that there re other forms of war: othe 
nethod gression thar t it 
orn ind ethod I believe we st 

n danger of investing such a proport 
of our resources in these Chinese 
ot ours tha yur bility to |} ce 
neans of protecting ourselves f1 
these older types of warfare will b 
dangerously impaired Let’s take 
quick look at this aspect of the matt 

Once upon a time ardent advocates 


1ir power used to argue 


Whatever \ 


relatively 


cheap i t 
case in those days ilr power 
certainly not cheap any re, eithe 








‘We can’t afford to waste any ai: 


: te i a. ss 
on defense systems that can’t defend Brittany 
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ein 
Ss 





























el oO! n ner se ‘ I | i 
ng ibout the modern r force . na ney where e these t rm 1 
ost ncredibly expensive ts en Ome ! t ew ymntt 
Sl < nes and ! ried I il t 1 
I We I rd I I i I 
\ é in l I defense é t IM a 
r t I le ne Rict { bted ¢ 
ire rl ttl trict ‘ é I 
Sir I ove en ! I i d that A I 
er pot n , \ ( 
t ne x cal rs end bee! 1 t 
Marct s] 1956, have totaled just unde! ‘ nitive \r 
our billion three hundred lhior rea I nent edite 
lollar Che army nd na s ilk ( 1 
it together amounted to just o quadrot n Murope | 
yur billion one hundred 1 lior © the home to bolster continent lefense. A 
e has cost u ib ntia P effect ’ i th 4 
in th her Ww t ne mM 1d ! 
That part of these i! which } iment ht be effect P n vetting 
one into the air division in Europe } the squadrons | I t ild 
been well spent so has the oney completely fallaciou nd very danget! 
devoted to the iir-crew tr ning pro I fro t t« tandy | 
ran But more and more as t e goes ound strategy ‘ n t he i d 
yn the costs of tati iir defense eat on the eady drippin ! r of polit 
nto the available mone ind into the cal nd nar ( edie! W 
ivailable manpower escaped with our freedo tl 
“ let S ti tte df 
Nightmares for Ministers but we paid a fearful price in World 
War I ur “e We SUITE NO. 210 
The government, and air-force head temporarily eluded the consequence 
quarters, are searching for way ind once iwain ifte 1946 but for 
neans of meeting this bill Highe ; wel fet ; _ set us re ember tl ‘ The traditional elegance, i 
taxes are politic il anathema; taxes are to repeat the massacre too danget! v 
quite high enough already. Manpower in 1956 mellow warmth and luxurious 
is expensive and hard to come by. The Still another thought, propounded 
recruiters are competing with a boo not long o by a different new pel comfort of French Provincial are ail captured 
ing industry and the highest wages in was that perhaps the time h i 
history Always and always, in the when we have to contemplate tw perfectly in this exquisite suite; typical of Peppler's fine furniture 
dead of night, that nightmare of a separate systems or policies of defense 
possible failure of the voluntary systen keeping the home-defense r fores 
wakes Ministers in a cold sweat. They intact while building up more dive) PEPPLER BROS. CO. LIMITED, HANOVER, ONTARIO 
pull the bedclothes over their heads to tied and flexible forces for other role 
hide the pale ghost of conscription elsewhere Chis would certainly be the 
while they ponder fearfully on ways of military trategist drea f per 
reducing the total establishment of the fection: to be ful prepared for every 
forces If the radar chains and the eventuality: to be equally stron 
ne Prin Al H sz | MEBERE 205000 sasnazzaz 
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Conedion Sherry con be vii Cenedion Port is the ideal 
SEND TODAY / LJ  iaggee = 26, fon ee hid wathe<Bered dessert wine—delightful with cheese 
e No mixing bother—it's ready-to- 
ae serve the moment you buy it. It's or pastry. It's a full-bodied fine port 
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Now 
olalemVelenl 


elel gat 


Now you can try a great new Burroughs adding 
machine in your own office, on your own work, 
at our expense! All you have to do is make a 
phone call. Our local branch office or dealer is 
listed in the Yellow Pages. Why not phone today? 
Burroughs Adding Machine of Canada, Limited. 
Factory at Windsor, Ontario. 


Burroughs” is.c trade-mark 





rategic woodpile would emerge when 
the cheme was translated into dollars 
and cents. We cannot afford to support 
two concepts ot war simultaneously 
under any budget remotely resembling 


what the Canadian taxpayer can or w 
igree Lo 
Most certainly we are not even 
to do this at the present time. We have 
been betting our safety heavily on that 
slice of our total air powel! de oted to 
home defense We put $140 million 
into the CF-100 and the Orenda engine 
before we bought a single aircraft of 
that type for an operational squadron 
The amount was referred to by C. D 
Howe as fantastic, and he should know 
The current estimates show that 

this financial year we are devotin; 

more than eight times as much money we 
to aur-force equipment is to irmy 
equipment, and specifically we are 
spending just about fifty times as mus 
money on new aircratt aS we are on new 
tanks This is surely the air-power 
ame 


t 


concept gone hog wild Compk 


more 


een. 


No safety in atomic deadlock 


Well, there it is. For ten years now 
an influential group of policy ikers 
this continent have been staring goggle 
eyed at the spectre of atomic wartare a 
if this were the only possibility that 
confronts us his has led them into 
the building of i great iir-defense 
system that probably can’t protect us 
from the very danger they envisage 

Its cost prevents us from augmenting 
our valuable, flexible air power in 
Europe. It has delayed the moderniza 


wear you down? 
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relieves 


NERVOUS 
EXHAUSTION 


Wampole’s PHospHo-LecitHIN 
brings new vitality...helps revive 
worn out and ragged nerves 
tones up the nervous system 
aids in immediate and sustained 
improvement. Palatable and 
pleasant. 


tion of the regular army. Though I | 16 oz. bottle, $1.50 at your drug store 


have not dwelt on this, it has limited 


forget hydrogen bombs for a moment 


the expansion of the navy. If we can | HENRY K. WAMPOLE & CO. LIMITED. PERTH 


we may have time to recall that the 
submarine brought us right to the 
brink of defeat, both in 1917 and in 
1942 Pe rhaps if Hitler had put is 
much money and effort into submarines 
as he did into pilotless aircraft I might 
not be free to express these views at i] 
Russia has lots of submarines 

Let us face the grim fact: the Ameri 
can n onopoly in Supe! weapons iS 
q 


ended forever Nobody can foresee the 


ve 





ee ee) FOR PARADOL 


nopoly has produced an atomic dead @ HEADACHE 

lock. This does not mean that wars @ NEURALGIA , 

small or great, will not recur Lenit @ TOOTHACHE , : 
ind Stalin, the high priests of Bol @ EARACHE ‘ t I 2 
shevism, visualized the communist con @ RHEUMATIC : 


rd PAIN 


> 
, 
y 


quest 


very lengthy military campaign wit! @ PERIODIC 


ittacks ind retreats victories ind PAIN 


st 


circumstances. Their successors 


defeats; constant changes of policy DR 
rategy and tactics to meet changi ° 


} 


te 


CHASE’S PARADOL 





ing on this concept right to the 


Russ i S part oriental n outlook 
ind very patient Her arr iments 
not only strong he e divers 1 


One day we hear of her growins 


fore the next of her strength at se 
He 


r land forces are huge her tanks 


perhaps the best in the world. She is 
re idy to enlarge her € pire 

| f the well tried ethods iw 
by eve device ropaganda j 
tration erroris ies and tre ‘ 

d i-fasl ed type of s I 
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removes 7 ae | 
hard baked-on 


grease with ease 








select. and moreover, if we do not t I 
our men to use 


7O On Winning campaign 


4 


paign In the end we 

suicide by turning to thermonu 
weapons in de speration or else ist 
lose the last campaign by default * 
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narkets abroad that freight cars 
were diverted to other uses, and many 
of them went to the United States with 
various cargos. Then when the wheat 
trade suddenly picked up after mid 
October, the railways couldn’t get back 
is Many cars as they needed in time to 
be of use before freeze-up. Difficulties 
were multiplied by some of the worst 
weather the west has seen in years 

But these explanations, however 
plausible, sound hollow to a farmer who 
sees his wheat spoiling for lack of 
storage while grain elevators have room 
for another hundred million bushels 
Liberals themselves believe the govern 
ment has suffered a bad setback with 
the western voter. 


FOR SEVERAL REASONS, though, 
Conservatives aren't likely to reap the 
full advantage of this discontent if no 
election is held until next year 

One reason is that this particular 
grievance can be, and will be, remedied 
to a large extent long before election 
day If the federal government pays 
storage charges as well as lending 
money on unsold grain, a major com 
plaint will be removed. Between now 
ind the reopening of navigation the 
grain elevators will be full again. The 
wheat problem won’t be solved, but at 
least it will be shorn of needless exas 
peration. 

Whatever disgruntlement remains 
among prairie voters will hurt the 
Liberals but won’t necessarily help the 
Conservatives. Liberal fortunes have 
gone up and down very sharply in the 
last eleven years. They got only thu 
teen prairie seats in 1945; in 1949 they 
took thirty-one; and went down again 
t 
three elections the Conservatives 


» seventeen in 1953 But in those 


prairie contingent varied by no more 
than two seats-——-six in 1945, four in 
1949, and in 1953 back to six 

It’s partly a cause, partly an effect 
of small representation that the Con 
servative opposition is not at its best 
with farm problems. Among its fifty 
two MPs are only a handful of farmers 
none of them from west of the Great 
Lakes. All its leaders are townsmen 

So it may turn out that the trans 
Canada pipeline, however dull and 
technical it may seem as a political 
ssue, will prove even more helpful to 
the Conservatives than the farmers’ 
discontent. 


FROM THE OPPOSITION’S view 
point, the argument about the pipelins 
has one merit which is almost unique 


t splits the government 


Last year there were tremendous 
uctions inside the cabinet when ( D 
Howe pron sed the p pel ne company 
form of government aid which his col 
leagues ifter weeks of heated discus 


sion, refused to grant. Now a different 
scheme is proposed and the cabinet has 
icce pted it, but with a notable lack of 
enthusiasn At least some munisters 
ontinue to cherish the belief that t 
will fall through 

The problen is to finance the in 
profitable section of the line that will 
run through empty wilderness between 
the Manitoba border and Kapuskasing 
n northwestern Ontario. This stretch 
will cost more than a hundred million 
dollars and will earn, in the first few 
years at least, little or nothing The 
private investors who have a charter to 
build the pipeline can’t raise the money 
for this connecting link. So the federal 
government will build it for them, with 
thirty-five million dollars help from the 
Ontario government. The private com 
pany will then rent the line with an 


option to buy it when, or 
tion has become profitable 


to American consumers 


Without that 1 


able, and the deal is of 
J Power Commission has 
a veto power over the deve lopn 
Canadian national resource 
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2 STORY * 7 . 
MONTHS AFTER ENROLLING Clifford Williams 
CONTINUED FROM PAGE 16 
sick bed I seethe with indignation 
ry time | think of that unfortunate 
especia when men guilt of 
er offenses, with police records, get 
t he ost nominal sentences ilph B 
, ‘6 ! 
WW é <n 1 rie wrote Mrs. Warren K. Hale 
. ly prominent Montreal womar 
y TT a ‘3 vho has befriended Williams I thir 
\ ou \ rite e ne has rece ed iong sentence, Cor 
dering fils ive nd lack of cr nal 
It's much simpler than you think Mi rd a nace agen Pecaclibatcc . ' 
ntrea rgest iaw rms says € 
: shocked and perturbed.” 
Will s regarded as nodel 
I ) pr ner t St. Vincent de Paul He 
knowr 1 fast worker in the prison 
printing and bind shoy where he’ 
[ I ed ind has qualified for the 
p-scale prison pay -twenty cents 
i He ha boyish face and llow 
P ‘ plexion: he has brown hair and eyes 
< nd he wears his hair in crew-cut style 
He veigt ibout one hundred ind 
vent pounds and stands five feet six 
che In general appearance, he looks 
t { ch younger than his age. But there 
ood possibility that he will not 
‘ ‘ e fre prison until he’s approact 
$ ddle r I ned, embittered 
il lar past the age of rehabilitation 
WI! re the criminal courts so often 
evere with one in and lenient witl 
I nother ihe answer isn t simple The 
k nd t nature f the laws, the background and 
‘ personality of the judge, the presence 
ail ‘ r absence of legal counsel, the geo 
raphical location of the cr r the 
current state of the public tempe nd 
The Practical Method gar ae Ps sh ee . i ‘ 
. . nfluence in determin how uch-—or 
’ ; how little punishment any ven pe! 
. % , on will receive for any given crime 
. . For ed robbery a man iy be set 
ee on probation or be sent to prisor 
I life 
’ Chen too udges differ n the 
‘ i ttitude toward the consecutive nd 
nceurrent sentence One judge \ 
' M , . in found guilty of five offense 
( r for eacn iffense t rur 
ne ent total sentence of five 
; Anothe idge y decide t 
I he run consecutively ser 
te ‘ twent e vears 
‘ Hlow will the judge rule? 
\\ i 
p ? t ‘4 . t 4 the judg. 
ome I particular 
‘ ‘ ertain types of cr . 
k 1." 1d lé ri ere vitt the 
5 tte | VI the \) opu 
it I riminalis tr re 
Have You Natural Ability? vider the judge, the longer the sentence 
| \\ An expe enced cr I Vyver 18 aware 
f tl ndividual difference n the pre 
d dges in his district and use 
t KI edge t the avant e of his 
' ent In the ‘ ‘ that Clifford 
W i \ ne i ies counsel re 
. eda tf vent ‘ nt-year sentence 
un n twenty-six went on 
drinki spree for several days and 
per t I ne t e ga bling He 
i bad I I ecoup his loss« 
I t i x ed holdu W he 
ee I ‘ ested his well-to-do mily 
‘ | t ed VEll-KI vn ¢ na iwyer t 
ii - wa lefend | Ihe vyer kept on post 
va ‘ I the case int e ¢ rt was 
| \ I resided r ft judge who was 
| t , ats : vn r h Dr i 8s es na 
| I belie n the concurrent sentence 
s Me. | Lhe 1 I 4 sen ced to only 
| Miss x Ve s 
j | | some degree, the state f tl 
| | public temper influences the severit 
| | of the sentence A succession of local 
| : cI es arouses the ndignation of the 
<9 a Game ooo sper = co nit t w Willia s’ bad luck 
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» come up for sentencing on April 6 
date preceded by an epide 
Sdentee il robberies—including W 
ims’ own Chief Justice Edouar« 
Archambault of the Sessions of tl 
eace had structed his colleagues or 
ie bench to be severe in n effort t 
ilt the increasing number of holdups 
A study of the Williams’ case sug 
gests that it was 1 combination of these 
iny factors that resulted in his he y 
ntence Perhaps the court ght 
ive been more lenient had it enquired 
ore ¢ losely prisone rs socia 
iaclianeaineedl 1ave agreed witl 











Rabbi Bender’s comelnsian that Chi 
ford’s been gettin the short end ne 
STICK ill his life His life history 
classic story of how the lack of é 
parents, guidance ind a home I 
ravage the human personality 
**Lived on bread and molasses” 
Che Williams family first e t 
the attention of a Montreal social we 
fare agen¢ n19 The marriage is de 
scribed in its records as disastrous 
Somehow the fan or 
for another four ye tr 
ivgency record reports By now tl! 
situation has deteriorated to the pol 
vhere the children ire show nda 
itions of becoming delinquent ( 
ford age seven was SMOKIN ina 
swearing There were now six cl 
dren Since both parents were ofte1 
ut workin the family w lef ! 
charge of the eldest child Anne vi 
vas now eight years old 
Anne this is not her real first n 
vho is now irried w th three childre 
1f her own and lives in Montre 
suburb, gave me a graphic descriptior 
of her family life it the time one 
Vas respons ble for dressing wasnil 
ind feeding he childrer I couldn't 
COOK » we 1] ved on bread r 
lasses she savs 
‘he breakup of the f | ime il 
the fall 937 when the vere at the 
oint of being evicted for nony en 
ent Che children were distri é 
irious foster homes id ory 
es. Clifford, after a few unsucces 
ster home placer ents Ww sent t 
ne Protestant Orpl ns Ho € 
to be en ed Su erhill House He 
seven until he was twelve I 
ecent letter fro I son. he lea hed 
thes. years e ths st contented ai 
ppiest years lift 
Lhe reas Clifford bee e st d 
the orphanage th for the t 
e in his youn ¢ é ‘ t 
v« in who gave hu iffectior t 
VOI n s Esthe Hale r ne 
prominent Montreal far \ He 
th 4 cr. B. M ilay, presider 
e Sun Life Assurance C 
wer husband, Warren K. Hale, w ! 
xecut e with the s ec I r 
retirement some ve - Pod 
Mrs. Hale is an impressive grey-| 
wo in in he Sixtie she has !f 
grown daughters ine eleve i 
children Her onl ol vas k 
luring World War II 
Mrs. Hale et ¢ fford while ti 
n her capacit s a board membe 
he orphanage. She organized b 
club ong the children SI 
them stories, plaved games with the 
epared eals for the ind took the 
oO! cnics Ot | the children in tl 
phanage. Clifford was her { 
He was an attra e and affectior 
child He was somewhat nest é 
youngster and always wanted s 
beside mie ind hold my h nd Mr 
Hale recalls I reme ber hoy n tr 
ne vould have i home ind cl dre 
of his own when he grew uy} thir 
he had never had before Clifford w 
often a guest at Mrs. Hale’s home an 
ro ped with her grandchildren M 
AZINE EBRUARY 8 756 
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“It’s wonderful!” Those are the words for how 
you'll feel when you and the new Royal Stand- 
ard Typewriter meet up. 

Try its touch. Light and easy, isn’t it? Now, 
tabulate a bit with a simple twist of the 
wrist. Or set margins. Click! That’s all you do 
with Royal’s famous “‘Magic’’* Margin. 

Try every control key. Easy, aren’t they? 
They were built with you in mind. 

Royal Standard Typewriters are preferred 2!4 
to 1 by people in business who type. Royal 
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for repairs. 
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H I the year ne KNew daown t the nearby 1! way Vara of ckiness nd impudence re i left to go out on his owr He 
‘ t be ed At scl |, Clifford wasn’t a good V. F. McAdam, who is still the super was working in a restaurant and w 
! ident According to an intelligence tende 1f Weredale House But self supporting 
te ul t en to nil it that time, he rated c was no sense i delinquent It was during Clifford’s first c1 
ferred fre the is nor | but in the lower part of the McAdam felt that Clifford would ben vear of freedom that he took ste} 
Weredale H ise t ‘ Cale After re peating the sixth grade efit from a short stay at the boys’ farn that probably led to his downfal He 
3 H ea t ur e lost nterest and was glad to ¢ nd training school at Shawbridge, Que rented quarters in an apartment 11 
H I (Ct t it and work He was fourteen Here there A d he he opportunity downtown Montreal in the Dorchester 
] be i fourteent! nd sixteent cquiring 00a Vor nabits ind Lagauchetiere district 1 district 
t Y esent ff birthday Clifford had three r rning trade McAda emphasize known to. the Montreal! police 
! vith Mr Hal bs with printing firms He was he fact that ¢ ford v r sent t coholism and prostitution H ne 
‘ I Hi 1 r é At é Shawbridge pur I ent He ot environment must have had a de 
b ! he S ! ttle liffict ny we { ‘ ear. he ilizing effect on hu His sleep w 
1 tl r ( Like ny her de ned Mi ! H ‘ A fte requently disturbed by all-night poke 
t ed ent } y } } ” i ther vear.— he , now eighteer parties His sister Anne reports 
in alarming change came over Clifford 
He was now bold and fresh and d 
nay-care.”’ He had also ceased visitir 
3 the Hale family 
: At the beginning of 1950, Clifford 
t of work He began hanging arour 
c pool halls in the St. Catherine-Pee 
is ) 4) j f Fy, Cc irea. He met youths who were olde 
‘8 WNLUC. IV] [6 V1é V ‘4 ind more experienced (ne 
) . a = told hin ‘If we had any gut 
vo out ind get something fo 
selves Finally he became a I 
n crime with Robert Lambert } na 
Here’s a new story about rum. White rum! Forget your bold Edward Green, 23. Later, i 
Perec . —_— ee a ne explained to Mrs. Hale I 
buccaneer your torty men on a dead man’s chest, yo ho, } had 
. I had nothing to lose I had no vt 
ho and a bottle of rum. This is white rum very different. no money, no clothes, no home | 
, ha ng a pretty rotten time ~ 





smart, very modern. This is Ron Cabana. 


heavy rums might fear to blend. In a cocktail, practically 
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vith your tavourite mixer —or better 


still, to test the lightness and dryness, 
ht “on the rocks’. 


erv¢ traj 
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specially distilled to obtain maximum 


ightness of body and flavour. It is then 


given extra processing to achieve a supreme e 


ooth, mellow flavour, and it’s aged in white 


vaken casks. Takes years 


Cabana is apt to change 


you! habits when 


ret a cocktail 


, ' 
naker in hands 


youl 
extraordinarily 


i xO 


flexible’. This lightness 


Extremely light bodied and light flavoured. And dry. Very 


ibana is a light, white rum that blends perfectly where old-fashioned 


any cocktail. Use 






















Could a lawyer have helped? 


According to Williams, he nd 
companions bought a toy plastu 
it a hardware store for 


ind black to 


sixty-nine cent 


painted it make 


Williams’ most 


frequent 


Robert Lz 


AccoOMplice 


t! Se esScal de Was 
It “ onal 
vhethe i real ” un had 
ed. In the eye of tl 
I lifference whicl | 
ed The police ed 
‘ vere ed witl 


tw to gun Mi H é ‘ 
ne ha repe ited ae 
his effect says tl I 
re Known W 
ight n ¢ 
W i nd | De 
teurish s S bh \ 
disguise re A ld 1 


ina ry Css n . y ILC ; show 
id n in a whit 
vhile he took tl ye W t 
in Ron Cabar has finished the yb the would rust 
| e, hail a cab and return to W 
proved a tascinating idea , ' . ind wie 
. partment where they would d le 
! " 
ry it he loot They usually stole Ss 
a ae . +} + &4 
un ithough once ley } 
\ , 
c Williams’ total share was probab 
ur , round three hundred ) rs. H — 
4h 7) ind three hundred dolla e use 
7 Rayon ost of the money ») pay his 





Ving 






like the real thing. In a six-week 
beginning on Feb. 1 1951, the 
mitted a series of irmed robberies 




















—_ Krum buv clothes A sixtv-dollar tailored su 
a "Hom dis f, , was his most memorable | chase 
OC SOME HOS : : . 7 ; 
Cn was the first rood suit he ( é 
CABANA im,  guelery | 
- rng rwner 
ae fs 4G ged 1 
uM ae a 7 “i Od for yous t th nn ret 1] . 
CO KTAIL i whey ¥ At the end of March Will . 
- ‘ . 
Chen rid ecognized on St. Catherine Street 
ynne of his t s wi ed 
D> illed the police 
AK ( i 7 
\ few days later he faced Judge Rene 
B Chéberge n court Chéberge 
Chai rou former criminal lawyer who has beer 
et eres on the bench for ten years. W s 
pleaded guilty to nine charges ot a 
4 oD: kt 
robbery he was tried on four of the 
He had no lawyer: nor did he ‘ 
noney to engage one \ competent 
lawyer could have protected Williams 
nterests in several ways He night 
have q iestioned some details of the 
confession, claiming that it was ob 
tained under duress: he might have had 


60 











his client plead ‘“‘not guilty” to tl 
charges as read: he 
Williams’ unfortunate 


ground to the 


social DACK 


ittention of the court 


FEBRUARY 18, 19 


ght have brought 


ind, finally, he might have introduced THERE NEVER WAS A BETTER TIME TO 1 ta t tert 1 a 


1 number of character witnesses to BUY... THAT NEW HOME OF YOUR OWN! ' ‘ I t t wi h t 
testify that Williams was normally a i" —e i t wit Li x AILS Air ¢ i 
well-behaved young man who lost his pe 2 non niobate nt , * oe 6° am ny ation i Keeps y : ' , , 
way for a period of six weeks % a aa i 7 = - ‘ = , ' si ‘ ’ peti 
Many jurists feel that the possi na ait aimed j rege ae ot a : 1 ; 

bility of injustice is so great that no living area. Kitche vith built = L a 
person under twenty-one should be i , t toy h { i mahk | t - A 

illowed to plead guilty to an indictable fl i t t Built ( 
offense (one punishable by a _ prison t I 
sentence of two years or more) without . A st be ' ' 5 

being represented by legal! counsel. Alex enacts ete Js a 

Edmison QC, assistant to the principal 2 ‘ i “de oe ee Fat 2 B 
of Queen’s University, and a pioneer ak ential \, ° ‘ 

in penal reform, once pointed out that step with toda j . 

i person under twenty-one years of age toda new ' I {1 } Mor fort 





cannot sign a binding contract to pur 
chase a suit of clothes on credit, but 


2 





the same person, without advice or 3 e re 

guidance, can plead guilty to a charge ‘ Y 

that might send him to prison for : ] bi ’ ‘ ¢ > bs 

twenty years i ~ le : & . » Ee : 
Williams was completely alone in the P : 4 ~{ Py 2 f i 

courtroom His sister Anne was at a ] , Vs Bo = 2 } 

home, sick in bed He didn’t get in : “ 

touch with Mrs. Hale because he was <Z 

ishamed of what he had done Wil- 

liams himself didn’t utter a single word 3 

in his own defense. He later explained 2 . 

I was scared. This was the first time 4 ; f y a # a ° “ . o j 4 ve a 

| was ever arrested and the first time 4 3 ae : i & : F 4 é ; P : : | : - 

I’d ever been in a courtroom = 4 ; af h 5 ’ : i S ‘ ; : e ¥ ‘”g : ) "| 
He expected to receive no more than ad ;, =. x . 

five years He was therefore stunned @ FF ¢ 





to hear Théberge condemn him to 
twenty-eight years. Robert Lambert a 
whe plonled guilty to aoven changes WITH LENNOX ALL-SEASON AIR CONDITIONING 
of armed robbery, was given twenty 
five years by Théberge, while Edward 
Green, third member of the trio, who 
pleaded guilty to one charge, received 
five years 

Before Williams was led away to the 
cells the judge granted him permission 
to use the telephone He called his 
sister and told her of the sentence. ‘“‘It 
made me cry,’’ she says. ‘“‘Had I known 
what they were going to do to Clifford 
that day I would have been in that 
courtroom even if they had to carry 
ne on a stretcher.” 

The official record of Clifford Wil 


ims’ conviction and sentence is to be 


found in document No. 2904 of the 
Sessions of the Peace District of 














Montreal, dated April 6 1951 his 

JUST RIGHT FOR WINTER — pre ely heated 

document is distinguished by the care j , ' ee. 
and circulated » even Toor are coz rm 
less, sloppy way in which it is drawn H : f..1 1) rh a 
umidity carefully controllec delicat 
ip In the place reserved for the F ! ; | r t ate 
membrane ol? sé nd throat st moist, more 
name of the convicted man, Williams come .. , ‘| : be 

. resistant t niections o0n to beaut t 
wrongly called ‘“‘William Clifford ie ag 

skin stays smoot} {t; hair naturally lustrou 


This misnomer appears in one other 
JUST RIGHT FOR SUMMER! Air is so delightfully 


place in the document The court 
announced that Williams was given a cooled, so reduced in humidity—you feel, eat 
sentence of twenty-eight years, yet the sleep better Look better, tov brighter, healthier! 
details of the sentence as spelled out JUST RIGHT FOR ALL SEASONS! A ulway 
in document 2904 add up to thirty-one gently, quietly circulated; alwa hitered clear 
years A well-known lawyer has de for le hy ework. les ipkeey expense 
scribed document 2904 as ‘“‘a disgrace SEE YOUR LENNOX DEALER-EXPERT: ask about 
to the court the Lenn ka Pay Plan (Look in the veil Ny 
After being sentenced Williams was page or r ph ae taal 9 


temporarily removed to the Bordeaux 
jail. It was his legal right, within the 
next two weeks, to launch an appeal 


LENNOX WORLD LEADER IN HOME COMFORT 


igainst either the conviction or the P Leader in Researcl nee 1895, outstanding 
sentence. I[t was an empty right be 
cause he was penniless, without legal 
counsel, and confused by legal tech 
nicalities The time limit expired He 
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| was then transferred to St. Vincent de 





Paul Penitentiary where he became 
inmate Y 7420. His only regular visitor 
from the outside world at this time was 
his sister Anne 
It was not until June 1953 -twenty 
Six onths later that Mrs. Hale dis 
»vered that Williams was in prison 


She heard the news fro! i prisoner 


NOW is the time 
to visit enchanting 
BRITISH 
COLUMBIA! 


VT had just been discharged fror 


St. Vincent de Pau ind who had been 


nm tne rphanage it ne same time is 
Williams Bec iuse the warden of the 
penitentiary. Col. George Le Bel. is an 


Id trend he illowed Mrs Hale to 
eet Williams in his private office I 


ishamed to get in touch with 


A you 

Williams told her. He described the LOW WINTER RATES 
tough time he hac vad during the 

ne riod aie , ee t ; bed = e Vou Travelling through B.C. is a 
could h ae ds eee oon palo Pi grand experience. There's won 
help,”’ she said. He told her that he derful accommodation at hotels 
had actually visited her home thre and motels, with off-season rates 
times and each time she was out now in effect. See your nearest 


Mrs. Hale now travel agent for full information. 


hia s every mont! 
exchanged letters ter th ! 
neeting he wrote | thank you fror ESCAPE WINTER! 


There's so much to see in Britist 


| “< oO : f whi think at pane nobody Columbia — magnificent moun- 

‘ damn and then suddenly tains and valleys, famous cities 

find out that there’s somebody wh« and towns. So much to do — 
lly I only now begit from shopping to golfing, spec 

ning to understand this world of ours tator sports to scenic cruises 

Those photos you showed me set m¢ You'll find all pleasures await 

thinking all night in my cell of the good you in B.C. this winter! 

id days the good times at your 

ff 


le Sugaring-off parties Amon 


nories those were the best days Write: 


24, BRITISH 


Young man who lost his wav” 


wen son fr : , 3 OLUMBIA 
ting was a < bination dness 
nd indignation It’s inhumar nd 


cruel . GOVERNMENT 
she savs He is not a criminal. He’s Kony TRAVEL BUREAU 















n n ou } S his - 
fo ; fe gone ie . Victoria, B.C. 
el barked I 
n I leased Th 
nist I s third ve S 
rT I ~ 
n < nd niten 
branch, bott N e pa th 
rapoecten haeo Sem 3 MYST ADD 
s interviewed pinet niste —- it 
Ss I onsulted s, social work = } 
Fe ee MILK 
pen Ne | I ted the j 
rt AND HEAT 
n Ss s = le S 
Wa ee a oe FOR A DOWN 
Wil Ss bh 1 | date the ‘ 


EAST TREAT 


ave been « ) SOUF - 
en Wil t< t -s 
ca * te : : 
ent, some ire DUSY nd some ire ifraid 
criminals and penitentiaries.’ OF “ 


Warden Le Bel was the first person CONNORS BROS LIMITED 
ywroached for advice According Blacks Harbour. N. B 
rs. Hale he explained that he SEND FOR FREE RECIPE BOOKLET 


o M 








a was a public servant, that he 
ed 1 orders and hat’s all there Vf Bi 0 
was to it. He suggested she see Georxe ~ BATHROOMS GEAM2 
[remblay, Montreal representative of " N 
} € ssion brancl hnicall it ‘ = a 
is S se ce has . h t 3 





ise a prison inmate at any 
She interviewed Tremblay on Oct 


1953 Mrs. Hale says he explained to 


usually two thirds of a sen 
tence had to be served before a ticket 
of-leave could’ be granted. “But that 
would mean eighteen years,”” Mrs. Hal 


tested I wouldn't be alive ther 


t I I © « ‘ it —_ 
Sh wrot to Ralpl . oO 
) — 
nissioner of Penitentiaries, in Ottaw om 
His reply was not encouraging I have 
no ithoritv to alter tl nten \f 
¢ 


WIPE ON—WIPE OFF—WORKS LIKE MAGIC! 
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She attended the Congress of Cor- 
rection in Toronto in 1952. At a group 
meeting, attended by penal experts 
from all over North America where 
the disparity of sentences was be ing 
discussed, she described how a twenty 
vear-old Montreal boy was given 


twenty-eight years in prison for a first 


offense A lawyer from Quebec quickly 
jumped to his feet and shouted | 
jon’t believe that! Another Canad in 
iwyer backed him up Mrs. Hale 
ust have the facts all wrong he said 


She sat down in dismay 

She went back to see Tremblay of 
he remission service in February 195 
Since she persisted mn pursuing § the 

itter, Mrs. Hale says he suygested 
hat she get a lawyer who could obtain 
the records from the court and thus 
iscertain the exact facts Then she 
ould write to the Department o 
Justice in Ottaw According to Mrs 
Hale he was still not optimist that 
inything would be done for Williams 
n the near future This increased her 


pat ence 


“Pt hope and pray every night” 


She felt that something must be done 
ind done quickly From visits and 
etters, Mrs. Hale knew that Williams 
vas making good progress in prison 
He was learning all he could about 


printing and binding. He professed to 
be penitent and repeatedly promised 
to go straight when he came out But 
his long sentence gnawed at him con 
stantly He couldn't forget it He 
was surrounded by hardened criminals 
with long records, whose sentences were 
much lighter than his own. Mrs. Hale 
wondered how long it would be before 
he succumbed to the monotony and 
hopelessness of prison life he details 
of Williams fears hopes memories 
regrets ind resolutions are contained 
n these excerpts from his regular letters 
to Mrs. Hale 
September 6, 19583 Working at 
printing reminds me that I used to 
vork at Southam Press in Montreal 
l was making good money | 
hould have kept at the trade instead 
of shifting. It just came to mind what 
i fool | was in the end I know |! 
ide i bad mistake ind that I won't 
ike such bad mistakes again.”’ 
Seplember 27 IG5S his letter is 
short because I’ve told you everything 
I can think of It’s the same thing 
veal n and year out In the cold 


loneliness of his cell, he warmed himself 


with noments of the past when he 
knew kindness and affection. ‘‘When 
I was in Toronto once I roomed with 
in English couple in the east end I 
was allowed to sit in their | ng root 
vith them and on Sunday I used to 
eat with the They were the nicest 
people | ever met I used to call then 


Mom and Dad and they ked me ery 
much 

Vovember ] L954 I will hope nd 
1 boy when 


ry; 
I leave here If I don’t I know that 


I'll have to come bactl nd do ore 
t ¢ I know that I’ve had bad luck 
since I was a kid. But those d 3 | r 
ssed and | will have to start fe 
er n. I hope and | 
night 
Febr 9 he n 
ny st na W I be rf ad te st 
then I can get t in the nice sunshine 
It wor be long before I w be | 
yur years I wish | knew how I 
oing ar | pe r 
d t he idge v sentemn 
Ottaw vill. I k I I’ve learned 
esson I Joe ears 
nd es out and « s back he sl ild 
{ the res ? hin J 
Dr ny practk illV € é ~ | 
Mrs. Hale, Will s nfided his dresc 
ire tk er Ill be d en 
A cA > “MA AZ E FEBR 








Proved: There's a sure way to slop Detergent Hand 


“Jergens Lotion proves more effective 
than any other lotion tested for 
stopping ‘detergent damage’,” states a 
leading research laboratory. * 
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| mice told her Ther get a lawyer and petition Ottawa 
‘ I And | gue The lawyer she consulted was an old 
| eve I ible to marry, have a family friend It took the court two 
( kid n nit | there any months to locate the Williams record 
1 H My Hale replied for hit He studied it and urged Mrs 
Y ( fford And re r he ( Hale to bring the matter to the atten 
nd ' ) n the tion of the Hon. Stuart Garson, minis 
ter of justice In Garson’s office in 
1 HI j mcealed the Ottawa on June 7, 1954, she was told 
efforts fro Will to that itters of remission (sometimes 
11 } ire disappointment called parole, clemency or tickets-of 
| beer mnsiderable nee leave) were the responsibility of another 
i | 154 when Tren cabinet minister, Senator W. Ross Mac 
M ‘ ( ntative of donald, the Solicitor-General Mac 
d d her t donald ecretary referred her to A. J 
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MacLeod, the director of the remission 
service 

M i Leod is a vigorous and able 
young lawyer who has considerably 
improved the remission service during 


his three years in office He appeared 
sympathetic,’’ says Mrs. Hale, recalling 
the interview Williams’ broken home 


life as well as his unblemished record 
before the crime aroused his interest 
According to Mrs. Hale, he advised her 
to collect all the facts about Williams 
background and include them in a 
letter to him ‘“‘My hopes were high 
when I left Mr. MacLeod’s office says 
Mrs. Hale 

Back in Montreal, she set to work 
to compile a life history of Clifford 
Williams. She painstakingly tracked 
down people who knew him fron 
childhood onward 
ments and opinions from then On 
Aug. 9, 1954, she wrote everything in 
a letter to MacLeod It is a touching 
document, several thousand words in 


obtaining docu 


length, which ends with the urgent 
plea “Please do not leave Clifford in 


prison too long!”’ 
Her hopes were shattered 


There was an exchange of several 
letters between MacLeod and Mrs 
Hale. They are carefully filed in the 
remission service records in folder No 
R-134249-C MacLeod pointed out 
that, in routine practice, at least half 
of a sentence must be served before 
the remission service could consider 
granting a ticket-of-leave. In the Wil 
liams case, he said, there was somé 
indication that he might be allowed to 
serve even less Mrs. Hale was not 
satisfied and her hopes were shattered 
when MacLeod wrote, “If we consider 
the sentence, the time already served 
ind the practice in similar cases, it is 
not inticipated that an exercise of 
clemency could be favorably con 
sidered within the next few years 

Mrs. Hale now decided that she must 
see Senator Macdonald, who has the 
final responsibility for the administra 
tion of remissions. After several letters 
she arranged a meeting for Nov. 15 
1954. But the minister made no defi 
nite promises to her 

When is the remission service likely 
to give Clifford Williams ticket-ol 
leave? The director MacLeod 
noncommittal “We looked into the 
Williams case early in 1955 and we will 
look into it again at some future time 
he told me Theoretically, the ren 


sion service can free a man at any time 


l 
in practice, it seldon if ever, releases 
him before he has served at least half 
his term. In Williams’ case, this would 


Although the 


remission service is hesitant about 


mean fourteen years 


usurping the function of the court 
some judges think it’s likely that it will 
intervene and cut down the sentence to 
proper length. Judge Théberge may 
have been under this mistaken impres 
sion 

Che charge has been frequently made 
that the practices ofl the remission 
service are woefully out-of-date. Per 
haps one of the reasons is that the 
licket-of-Leave Act, which it adminis 
ters, has remained virtually unchanged 
since it was passed in 1895 “Any 
irtificial rule that a man must serve 
out a prescribed portion of his sentence 
s wrong,” says Welfare in author 
tative publication which speaks for the 
Canadian Welfare Council. “‘We should 
get out aS many prisoners aS soon as 
possible that is is soon as they are 
ible to go straight and undertake 
ordinary responsibilities.’ At pres 
ent, remission practices are under re 
view by a committee headed by Justice 
Gerald Fauteux, which has already 
visited England, France and Belgiun 
One of the things that has impressed 


MACLEAN'S MA 


the committee is the Canadian habit 
of imposing heavy prison sentences. In 
England, for example, which has an 
enviable record for prisoner reforma 
tion, a ten-year sentence 1s unusu il and 


reserved only for the most seriou 
crimes and hardened criminals 

Mrs. Hale’s campaign to free W 
liams continues Che possibil Ly It 
going to the Quebec Court of Appea 
ind asking for a review of the heavy 
sentence has been considered Nor 


illy. this has to be done within twe 
weeks after the sentencing, but uw 
certain cases permussion to appe 
granted beyond that time This ste 
has been decided against for the time 
being. It was felt that, in view of tl! 
heavy sentence imposed, even if the 
ippeal were successful it would stil 
leave Williams behind bars for many 
years to come Only recently, Mrs 
Hale has brought Williams’ plight t 
the attention of the Society for the 
Protection of Women and Children 
Montreal It has formed a special 
COtTI mittee to press ror his release 

Mrs. Hale’s anguish grows with eact 
passing day. She knows that after five 
years of imprisonment Clifford Wil 
liams’ morale s dwindling He s 
haunted by the memory of an incident 
that took place in prison only a few 
vards away from hin “There was 
fellow who had the cell opposite mine 
he recently told Mrs. Hale. ‘‘He was 
in for life. He was an awful nice guy 
All the time he was worrying He had 
i wife and seven kids and all the time 
he was stewing about them So he 
spoke to the man from the remission 
service when he came around about 
getting out. That’s a cock-eyed thing 
to do because you only get discouraged 
he remission man said, “There’s no 
use you coming to see me until you 
spend at least twenty years He said 
it blunt like that Well, that night 
he hung himself in his cell. I saw the 
carrying him out. I'll never forget it 

People on the outside don’t know 
what it’s like to be really discou 


aged.’ * 
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Silly Saws 


Can you guess the famous say 
ing that is concealed in these 
drawings? It’s as familiar as “A 


rolling stone gathers no moss 
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THERE'S NOTHING MORE ENJOYABLE .... than 
weeping gracefully down a hill toward the chalet 
I x ler a wa i ith one’s skiing friends—all 
( the excellent mpa 2 land’s favourite 
me t Sportsme ill, they tl | to the exhilarati rush 
of wind on aschu ra perfectly executed slalom run 
ind { i everyone appreciates the superb flavour 


Walker Whisky. 
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Beverley Baxter 
in Canada 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 4 


more than realism, just as the portrait 


painter must achieve more than a mere 


likeness had enjoyed it 
Where TV holds undisputed sway result was that as a viewer | 
is in the realm of pure re ilisn T hus friendly feeling toward 


from my armchair I was able to watch 


hockey at Maple Leaf Gardens The 


burst. They should be shorter, like an 
anecdote, or longer, like a real play 
Now let me say a kind word. More 
than once during my incarceration | 
enjoyed good programs sponsored by 
Canadian General Electric and in each 
the show was followed by a per 
sonable young man who told us that the 
Canadian 


case 


program was presented by 
General Electric and he hoped that we 
That was all The 
had 

this great 
corporation and decided that if I eve 
wanted any electricity | would ask for 


lighting was perfect, the photography theirs 
was admirably clear, and the running Let me also record that on one of 
commentary kept me well informed as these programs there was a_ pleasing 


Nor did the 


interesting diversion 


to the state of the battl 


camera miss an 
when some of the players dropped then 
sticks and took to their fists We 
viewers probably had a better glimpse 


of the fight than the Canadians present 


who were being inoculated with the 
virus of sportsmanship 

But the 
witnessed during my tour of duty 


the football game between UCLA and 


most exciting sports event 


Was 


young named Shirley Harmet 
who is so pretty that it nearly took my 
mind off the fact that she is a crooner 
But then I have long regarded crooning 
Afro-Saxon upon 


woman 


as the revenge of the 
the white race 
So far | 


have endeavored to give 


credit as conscience will permit 
fact that 
feature on the TV 


skeptical 


such 


but it isa for a time I saw 


feature after screen 


that made me about = the 


Michigan State University in the Ross future of civilization. Of wit there was 
Sowl at Pasadena As you prob ibly none | mean the wit that one s 
know, the battle was won by a field sociates with Wilde snaw Voltaire 
goal kicked in the last seven seconds of ind even Leacock In the realm of 
the game Here wa oung Ameri songs there seemed one interminable 


n its most exuberant mood 
l am grateful to Messrs 


supplying me with so much excitement 


Gillette for 


Variation of a swa 
You To Be Ma Baby 


it seemed to be one 


mp number, I Want 

As for comedy 
endless repetitior 
quarreling in the 


and wife 


it no cost to my purse vet I must ot i man 
record that the hard-working sales kitchen and making up 
booster failed to capitalize the situa lo offer such fare to adults the 


tion. Can you imagine anything more 
less con\ incing than this n 


Michigan 


absurd or 


the last few minutes when 


same as giving them baby food fo: 


dinner. You cannot listen to such drivel 


f 


diminution ol 


Worse than that, the 


without some youl 


mental faculties 


except the best is t« 


humor and 


State was holding a powwow on the 

field the booster said: ‘‘l wish you could whole tendency of commercial tele 
hear what those boys think of Gillette vision programs 

razors.’” He might just as well have create a monotonous similarity 
said: “I wish you could hear what those thought, dress, psychology 

boys think of Schubert’s Unfinished household fittings. It cannot be 


Symphony 

To return from sport to the realm of 
entertainment there 
market for the hal 
A good exampie 


ibbreviated drama was 


studio 
obviously a lively 
hour play or playlet 
of this form of 
CBS’ Four-Star Playhouse production 


otner 
W IS¢ 
he danger is that the whole of the 


North American 


possible exception of Quebec, will be 


continent, with the 


mass co-ordination of thought 
background The rt 
will be replaced by 


come i 
ippearance and 


— conversation 


Che Gift, in which Charles Boyer was mere talk Humor will be left to the 
1 hard-headed, hard-hearted employer ventriloquists on the screen 
by the name of Baxter For twenty Television is a drug and the more 
minutes the story added one Baxterian you take of it the more you want of 
cruelty to another Then the author Yet while making these gloomy pro 
must have looked at his watch and nouncements, believing ther to be 
decided to wind it up-— the play, not the true, [| must confess that the CB¢ 
watch unexpectedly proved that there is 
Nearly all these half-hour plays run place in fact a high place for satire 
to a pattern. They are blown up like a in the world of television 
soap bubble and then—bingo! they It was the New Year’s Eve progran 


my 
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Which big show reminds Baxter of the 


Welcome °56, and it began with a 
delightful mockery of a visiting Ameri- 
can statesman taking part in 
function on the Canadian-American 
border with a Canadian statesman. 
Their speeches were identical with the 
same old clichés of the three-thousand- 
mile border without a gun or a sentry, 
the same language, the same currency 
and the same ideals. In fact, each 
thought that the other was reading 
from his notes. But the best of all was 
the monologue of the man who had 
bought a home in far north Toronto and 
confesses that he and his fellow pioneers 
should not have brought their women. 

Another excellent CBC feature was 
This Week, a discussion of world 
events by a selected panel of journalists 
and men of affairs (not always the 
same thing). On the night that I 
studied this feature there was a lively 
conflict of minds plus a lot of common 
sense. But why was it put on at such a 
late hour in the evening’? Could not the 
TV public do without the “Be Ma 
Baby” variations for once? Even the 
domestic and often amusing marital 
affairs of the much loved Lucy could 
have given precedence for once to this 
concourse of lively brains. 

A feature that was outside the 
normal standards of criticism was the 
Medic story from NBC of how men 
are trained to fly into the stratosphere 
and make parachute descents. The 
viewer felt that the aviators were 
really in that no man’s land far above 
the clouds. Such a picture can only 
bring wonder and pride in the courage 
and skill of questing mankind 


some 


The awe and unction 


There is, of course, one program that 
must be playing havoc with theatre 
and cinema attendances in America 
and almost emptying the streets 
CBS’ $64,000 Question. No one can 
deny the fascination of this prodigious 
test of nerve and brain. It combines 
heroism, skill and self-control with the 
showmanship and cruelty of the 
Spanish bull ring. Here we see a man or 
woman of modest means gambling 
security against the chance of further 
gain. That was how the world was 
made. That is especially the spirit of 
the New World. 

Now let us discuss the commercials. 
I hope that day the derisive 
laughter of the people will drive out the 
present style of sales appeal used by the 
hired booster of an advertised product. 
It always seems to be the same voice 
whatever the product may be—a blend 
of awe and unctiousness. It sounds like 
a revivalist asking the wicked to come 
to glory. Whether it is a razor, a baking 
powder, a detergent motor car 
there is one thing sure 
sible without it. In fairness let us admit 
that the advertising copy writer for 
newspapers or magazines does the 
same thing, but he cannot give us the 
vocal adoration in excelsis that we 
on radio and television. 

Now we can begin to come to some 


some 


or a 


life is impos- 


get 


conclusions Let us repeat that TV 
scores most heavily in the realm of 
realism as exemplified by football, 


hockey, boxing and such indoor sport 
as the $64,000 Question. Second, let 
us agree that TV mitigates the loneli- 


ness of people. In fact it is absurd not 
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exceptions 
Pan 
medium 
exc ellence 


The 


have a television set if you can 


afford one. 

Then we must admit that television 
as a medium of expression adds inches 
to the dwarf but 


reduces the stature 
giant Certainly there are 
like Mary Martin in Peter 
but, on the whole, TV is the 
for averageness and not for 


the 


trend of artistic expression on 


parte 
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Travel ho) ‘al! 


piano, had a poor chance of getting 
husband Chere was a time in Car 
idian life when f the snow was 
deep the village philosophers gathered 
around the stove in the local store and 
talked deep into the night. There wa 
Lire in Canadian lif when people 
prided the selves on being different 
from their neighbors different in dre 
ind philosophy and even in cookir 

The battle of nd dualisn gai 
mass suggestion nass psycho 

ASS production ind iss entert 
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Penfield 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 15 





experience is though in a library of 


many volumes. is one of the first st« 


toward a physiology of the mind. The 


nature of the pattern, the mechanism of 


ts for ition the echanisn of 


subsequent utilization ind the integra 


t e processes that forr the substratt 
oft consciousness these will one day be 
translated into physiological formulas 
Sut when that day dawns I surmise 
that men will stand in doubt before the 
ultimate riddle what is the bridge 


between nerve impulse and thought 
And what 
I rom such 


Penfield can 


ibout a man’s soul 


portentous questions 


come down quite readily 


to everyday problen s. The presence ol! 
this white-coated, well-knit man with 
balding head and shy smile literally 
pervades the halls and the wards and 
t he operating theatres of the Neur 
logical Institute which he has adminis 
trated in almost every detail for ore 
than twenty years Not long ago 
iwitor sugvested that t was a waste ol 
genius for a medical scientist of Pen 
field’s caliber to scatter his energies on 
idministrative problen s that nt be 
efficiently carried out by trained la 


man 

Penfield disagreed 
understand the 
il staff if a place like this is to 
run smoothly,” he said so he must be 
i doctor And anyway,” he added with 
i twinkle, ‘‘my efficient secretary, Miss 
Anne does most of the hard 
work me 

Penfield still puts in a full day at the 
he is in Montreal, still 
The v 


embers consider 


An administ1 
or has to problems o 


the medi 


Dawson 


institute when 
operates regularly 
that staff n 


isonable 


Ssitor gets a 


feeling t 
almost tre to discuss the per 


sonality of Penfield with a stranger, but 
one of his senior co 
Herbert 
collaborated on Penfield’s 
tific Epilepsy and the 
Anatomy of the Human Brain, pub 
lished ittempted to sketch 


the man_ he 


not 


long ago 


leagues, Professor Jasper 
sixth scien 


book Functional 


last year 
had come to know so 


intimately 


“Some of the qualities of our Chief 


ire so subtle as to defy descr 


His character, both in its severe uncon 


ind n ts wa 


pron IsSIng ISPects 

human manifestations, is sO pervasive 
that it is felt Imost constantly by 
every member of the nstitute staff 
from the maids and porters through the 
nurses to the fellows and colleagues 
with whom he works intimately In 
some respects he runs the institute like 


the captain of a football tean 


training and sportsmanship are emph 


sized everyone getting a tair chance 


but poor sports ind poor players ire 


likely to find themselves soon out 
the team.’ 

\ Montreal psych 
Penfield 


bunch 


offered i 


ind his 


itrist 


briefer comment 


staff are a close-knit ind they 


hate psychiatrists.” 
Penfield smiled 


when he heard that 


ind admitted it was half true We 
certainly don’t hate psycniatrists ne 
said. “It’s true that we are concerned 


chiefly with treating ills of the brain 
ind nervous system by surgery and 


but psychiatry and neurology 


related 


medic ine 
ind son 


ire closely eone may 
suddenly ike a discovery that w 
bring us all together 

As for being close-knit, the institute 
staff certainly is that What with 
caring for patients, lecturing, studying 
ind doing research, there’s not much 
time for social life during the week, but 


Mrs 


post 
staff men 


ery Sund 


the Chief and his superb hostess 
Penfield 
graduate 


have a number of the 


doctors or other 


bers to their town house e' 


But it is in the summertime that the 


nstitute’s fellowship blossoms with 
repeated outings to the Penfield’s hill 


Lake Memphremagog 
Montreal istride the 


top farn it 
southeast of 
Vern 
The con pany ftreque ntly includes the 
our Penfield children ill 
The elder Penfield 
daughter’s husband are 
Montreal 
younger 
Penfield 


ont borde r 


larried 


f 


son ind elder 
partners In 
tie 


import-export business 


Amos 


1 third-generation doctor wh« 


son is Dr Jeffersor 


is still in graduate medical training 
Penfield is so greatly in demand 
i speaker lecturer ind consultant 


though, that he is frequently away 
is far away as Moscow Ever since he 


i membDe! 


id Vv ise the 


n 1943 as 


mission to 


first visited Russia 
of a medical 
surgical procedure S the 


t Moscow’s 


poviets on 
walls and 


ibout t 


Germans 
the heavy . 


begin) he 


were 
counterattack was 
held 
transcends political frontiers 

Among 


medi il 


has quite simply that 
science 
ind he has acted accordingly 
the forty 
scientific societies of which he is 

behind | the [ror 


n Poland, one in Eston 


international ind 


member four are 
Curtain— two 


ind one in Prague 


Last fall Pentield paid a two-weet 
visit to Moscow to give formal id 
dresses at the Academy of Medica 


Institute of Neurology 
Moscow the Pavk 
Physiology in Leningrad 
eturned he said he had 
‘remarkable V 
idded that Rus 


and the 


Sciences and the 


both in ind 


Institute of 
When he 


encountered 


hospitalit 


ind friendship,”’ and 


Sian research work is good 


brain surgery parallels our own.’ 
ind scien 


Because Penfield’s lectures 


tihe papers are seldom heard or seen by 
the public ind could hardly be under 
stood by laymen inyway most 


of the research worl 


But the fact 


people know littl 


going on in the institute 
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there would have been no 
Neurologic al 
Canadian’ 

this 


single 


is that 
Montreal 
no “greatest 
Penfield if 
offered i 
insubordinate 


Institute, and 
named Wilder 
had not 
ind even 
Op- 
ind plan 


his 


country 
minded 
young doctor an 


portunity to “‘dream a drean 


i plan’ which denied him in 
United States 


The plan, the 


was 
native 


drean was fora vreat 


nstitution where the existing knowl 
edge of the brain and the nervous 


could be ap} lied to sufferers 
ibove all, that 
could be continually enlarged by study, 


systen 


but where knowledge 
he ( 


Pentield had 


by research Long before ime to 


Canada, his friends recall 


ilready given the medical world notice 
that he was willing to sacrifice his own 
ind his family’s living for the right to 
learn more and more about the brain 
That was in 1921 when back fron 


England, short of funds and with no 


other prospects, he received a medical 
plum -an appointment to famed, richly 
endowed Henry Ford Hospital in 
Detroit 


No research no Penfield 

He arrived in Detroit with his trunks 

ade arrangements to 

follow with their children 
The Pe nfie ld all 


through the institution with its impres 


while his wife n 
immediately 
manager showed 
sive equipment and organization. Final 
ly Penfield asked, ‘“‘Where is it that I 
do my Che manager an 
swered, “If you do all the that 
should be won't 
have time for any research 
Without unpacking, Wilder 
Detroit 


was 


resear¢ h 4 
Work 
you doing here, you 
Pentield 


resigned and left next day for 


New York 


as associate in 


There he soon busy 


surgery at Columbia 
assistant surgeon it 


In addition, he 


University and 
Presbyterian Hospital 


set up private practice in neurosurgery 
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and most important Presbyteriar 


Hospit il prov ded both space ind en 
couragement for research 

Pentield’s enthusiasm for researcl 
indeed for medicine itself vas a fairly 
late development. He was well started 
on his college careet inargumentat 
Princeton philosophy student pre 
occupied with body-building exercise 
n hopes of making the wrestling nd 
football teams before he hought ! 
nedicime was anything else but ib 
ject to be vided at all costs 

At eighteen. havin raduated 
Galahad School in Hudson, Wisconsin 
he was born n Spokane but et I 
Way cross the continent for ! 
secondary schooling because some of | 
relatives had a_ financial nterest n 
Galahad Pentield had two ambitions 
to play college football and to enroll in 


the eas st possible course 


was a doctor ind Wilder had rown u 
to the wccompaniment ot the ott 
repe ited suggestion | suppose ou re 
roing to be a doctor, too 

Sut young Wilder had been more 


nterested in the tales of adventure | 


father told. In 1883 young Dr. Charles 
Pentield went from Wisconsin on 

hunting trip into the western slopes 
of the Rockies One day he stumbled 
on to a town that was still being born 

community incorporated two years be 
fore under the name of Spokane Falls 
ifter the white-water cataracts of the 
Spokane River which tumbled throug! 


they do to this 


Pentield knew 


the business district is 
Instantly the elder 
was to be his home He 


d iy 
that this place 


sent a message to his wife to pack the 
family possessions ind join hin She 
lid this with no more delay than that 
occasioned by the fact that no railroad 
vet crossed the Rockies into Washin 
ton State; she was aboard the inaugural 
train of the Northern Pacific whiclt 
irrived later n that year of 1388 
Charles Penfield became the town 


his son W 
ifter 


ills grew uy ‘ 


first physician, and Ider was 


born in 1891, the year the settle 
nent of Spokane Ff 


become the city of Spokane 


The one thing I became positive 
ibout was that I didn’t want to study 
medicine Penfield recalled recently 

That made Princeton good college 


for me it didn’t have nedical 


school.’ 


He enrolled in’ philosophy whicl 
promised to be easy But being slender 
and medium-sized he had to exert 
himself furiously to squeeze nto the 
football squad in competition with 
dozens of eager young giants It wa 


his kicking that did it ind his brains 


i classmate remembered nore than 
forty ve irs tate! I ones iw hi I he if 
Dartmouth by an incredible play afte 
he sere ed te be hopels ly trapped 
with the ball. He drop-kicked the b 
ind t bounced off nother player 
back and through the goalposts I he 
officials huddled with the rulebook but 
couldn't find anything ag nst counting 
three points for field ygoal At i 
next meeting, though, the inter 
legiate rules committer tlawed the 
Penfield ricochet 

Perversely ind perhay charac 
teristically Penfield’s football fever 
ibated fter he ide the tea ind tne 
deve loped instead compelling interes 
n what he had sworn t« void: learnin 
in gener ind edicine in parti 
Chis pulsive change of nd left! 
n curious pos t I r re | 
dedicated t edicine but committed te 
the id ot terature ind pl osopt 
na college without edical faculty 

Che best I could do Penfield later 

related was to tack on to the philoso 
phy course such language ithemat 
cal and other subjects that I might 
possiDly be able to pass off s pre ed 
when [| finally went on to edi 
school Some classmates, though. have 
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vivid recollections that he took more 
immediate steps to scrape together a 
little informal medical training, ‘‘Dur 
ing the three years I roomed with him 
Wilder took an intense and morbid 
interest in any classmate who might 
get so much as a cinder in his eye,” 
relates William M. Chester, now a 
Milwaukee industrialist, whose son is 
married to Penfield’s youngest daugh 


ter, Priscilla. ‘“Those of us who were 
closest to him, and therefore most 
vulnerable to his attention soon 





learned there was only one way to 
avoid summary examination by the 


future great physician: that was to GRIDIRON PILOT: Young Wilde 
fend him off with an upturned chair Penfield coached Princeton’s 1914 
like a lion tamer.” football team. lost only one gan 
One morning Chester discovered 
Penfield shaving in a somewhat 
gingerly manner, with a gleaming new cramming Greek and studying anat 
straight razor, popularly and _ justi omy, following a program so con 
fiably known as a “‘cut-throat”’ razor centrated that his days started at 
‘I’ve given up the safety razor,’’ Pen 6 a.m. The urgency to acquire those 
field explained airily “This kind will two needed subjects in a matter of 
make me develop a steady hand for weeks arose from the circumstance that 
surgery.”’ That was the beginning of before the arrival of autumn he had to 
the self-imposed training in manual take over the new job he had been 
dexterity that was to put him in the top offered—-as full-time, paid coach of the 
rank of brain surgeons and give him an Princeton football team 
ilmost theatrical ambidexterity A ‘Il needed the money if | was to get 
McGill student who went on to a in a first year at some medical school,’ 
different medical specialty recalls said Penfield, ‘‘and I also needed 
‘What I remember best about Dr school that would let me enroll late 
Penfield’s lectures was that he drew after the football season was over.” 
diagrams on the blackboard with both Columbia University agreed to ac 


hands at the same time— at the same cept the latecomer and Penfield settled 
time switching from English to French down to coaching in earnest. It was to 


and back again It was all quite be a historic year: the Princeton team 
dazzling.” swept all its Ivy League games up to its 
In 1913 Penfield had a big year. He last, against Yale, and that was lost, 
was awarded a Rhodes Scholarship, he 19-14, when Princeton was stopped by 
coached the Princeton freshman team the clock on Yale’s ten-yard line. 
which scored a 45-0 victory over arch His coaching career over, Penfield 
rival Yale) and he graduated with a began his formal medical education 
B.Litt. degree. People who have ex The induction lasted just six weeks 
pressed astonishment at the spectacle The news despatches from Europe 
of a veteran brain specialist writing a indicated that the young war, which 
Biblical romance forget, perhaps, that had been declared in August, was going 
Penfield was a Bachelor of Literature to be the real thing. Not many young 
long before he was a doctor of medicine Americans had either the means or the 
In spite of the honors and prestige opportunity of getting near to the 
1913 brought him, the end of the vear scene, but Wilder Penfield had both: he 
found Penfield dissatisfied. He felt he had a unused Rhodes Scholarship. He 
did not have enough pre-medical train claimed it and sailed for England 
ing to take to Oxford for a medical Penfield says that the most in 
course under the Rhodes Scholarship portant thing that happened to him at 
and yet he didn’t want any other Oxford was that he became a student 
career. So he made up his mind to forgo one of the last students—of Sir William 
the coveted award His most in Osler Like many another medical! 
mediate need, anyway, was to earn student exposed to the legendary Can 
money to finance any future plans. A adian for the first time, Penfield was 
job was open back at the Galahad entranced and a little bewildered 
School in Wisconsin, and Penfield re I was,”’ he admits, “‘surprised to find 
turned there to teach English— and to him an ordinary man, like other men.”’ 
renew the acquaintance of Helen Afier his first social meeting with Osler 
Katherine Kermott, a girl he had met Penfield wrote to his mother: ‘““When I 
during his school days. look up at the seven volumes of Osler’s 
By spring Penfield was once more full Medicine on my shelf it makes me 
of resolve and bursting with plans mentally, worship him It does not 
He spent that summer in Boston seem possible that he can be the same 
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middle-aged man I saw last Sunday 
who, with a room full of guests, spent 
most of his time in pretending to 
bandage up the leg of a young officer, to 
the glee of two little children.”’ 

It was Osler, though, who at first 
prevented Penfield from carrying out 
part of the plan that had brought him 
to Oxford: to get as near to the war as 
volunteer work in an American Red 
Cross unit in France would permit 
Osler wagged a good-humored but 
admonishing finger at him. ‘“‘Don’t you 
go to the front,”’ he said. ‘‘You have 
got to use all your holidays in real 
work. I’m going to see that you do.” 

So Penfield spent 1915 in unremit- 
ting medical study. He did so well that 
the next year Osler relented, and Pen- 
field spent his vacations as a dresser in 
a French army hospital and later as a 
medical assistant in a U. S. Red Cross 
hospital in Paris—where, by happy 
coincidence, Miss Kermott turned out 
to be working in the supplies room. One 
of his first commuter trips across the 
Channel, though, proved to be very 
nearly his last. He was leaning over the 
rail of the English steamer Sussex, talk- 
ing to one of his three hundred and 
eighty fellow passengers, when the 
vessel was torpedoed. Penfield found 
himself flying through the air, sur- 
rounded by debris, and in the long 
fraction of time before he lost con 
sciousness he had a curious and 
significant conversation with himself 

First he began explaining to himself 
the precise manner in which he would 
die: “‘You will land first. Then all this 
wreckage will land on you. And that 
will be the end.’’ Instantly, though, he 
was indignantly contradicting himself: 
“This can’t be the end—I've got far 
too much work to do.’ Sure enough, he 
survived severe injuries, including a 
smashed knee. But eighty passengers 
were lost, and the sinking of the Sussex, 
although less celebrated than the 
earlier loss of the Lusitania, shared 
responsibility for bringing the United 
States into the war. 


Conversation with a ghost 


Penfield spent six weeks in a Dover 
hospital and then two weeks—— which he 
still counts as among the most memor 
able of his life —as the convalescent 
guest and patient of Sir William Osler 
in his Oxford home. Penfield wrote to 
his mother: “‘Breakfast comes to me in 
bed. He forbids my getting up before 
The silver and the dainty portions 
seem good after Dover. Soon Sir Wil 
liam comes in to see what he can do 
After I am dressed Lady Osler comes in 
to talk a little. Never before have I 
been waited on like this. If I enter a 
room Lady Osler gets me a pillow and 
someone else a footstool, until I sit 
down quickly in a sort of shame.” 

The Osler influence has been strong in 
Penfield’s life. Although for many years 
he has had to turn down ten speaking 
engagements for every one he can find 
the time to keep, Penfield is still 
vulnerable to a bid to speak at an Osler 
dinner or to deliver an Osler memorial 
address. Osler is his favorite topic 
when he talks to groups of young 
people, but on at least one occasion 
this had an embarrassing aftermath 

Last year, having accepted an invita 
tion to give the principal address at the 
annual speech day of Trinity College 
School in Port Hope, Ont., Penfield 
prepared an elaborate account of an 
imaginary conversation with the ghost 
of Osler. He explained to the assembled 
private-school boys that he had decided 
to talk on the future of the world in the 
age of the A-bomb, and had gone to-the 
library at McGill where Osler’s ashes 
are concealed behind a panel. Standing 
before the panel he had invoked: 
“Willie Osler, will you not come back?” 


“There was a rustling in the hushed Chee sad i,” he 1, ar don’t you come out openly on ou 
room,”’ said Penfield, “‘probably of the vu : side?’’ Penfield, a Presbyterian elder 





wind, but it was as if a presence had Us kind of fun t © extine decided to curb his fanciful utteranes 
entered.’” Penfield described a fancied n the future 
conversation with Osler in which, when “That’s why I can't understand this By the summer of 1916 Penfield had 
the topic of the A-bomb came up fear added the ghost of Osler It is recovered from his torpedo injuries 
Osler said, “‘I don’t know why there's kind of fun to be extinct ind had resumed studying at Oxford 
so much fear of the A-bomb. Last night lhe students were delighted, but a ind practicing military medicine in 
when I was reading Ogden Nash |! loronto Globe and Mail reporter wrote France When the United Stat 
came on a verse that went like this 1 somewhat dead-pan account of the entered the war doctors were soon at 
speech For days after that Penfie ld’ riving in large number ind there wa 
At midnight in the 1 seum hall was deluged with Messages fron diminished demand for half-trained 
The fossils gathered for a ball spiritualist organizations, the gist of young surgeons like Penfield He tried 
Amid the mastodonic wassail which was: ‘“‘You have proved by your to join the U.S. Army as a private, bu 
I caught the eye of one small fossil speech that you are one of us —why he could not get past two obstacle 





the chap in the red cap 


gets it straight from the sight glass os. 








And what a sight! It’s pure, crystal clear Red Cap Ale pied 
without a single trace of cloudiness. Other ales ar 
filtered just once or twice, but this famous Red Cap Ale i 


triple filtered to ensure perfection in every bottle. 








Triple filtering means your next glass of Red Cap will be 





as good and refreshing as the one you've just enjoyed. 


the best brews in the world come from CAR LAIN G'S 
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a still-g 
Parker Finney of Johns Hopkins Uni 
versity, 
examined him. 
recalls, 
Johns Hopkins to 


course.”” 


States. But not alone 
brought back the girl in the Red Cross 
stock room. 
graduated with an MD from 
Hopkins 
little 
of his medical training 
six weeks at Columbia and the better 
part of two 
year at Johns Hopkins, always adds up 
to three 
four years is the 
He has, however, 
remote uneasiness that some busybody 
might decide 
| after all. 
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rhis diagram shows how much of the brain is used in getting message- 
from the body. Black segments indicate size of brain areas “listening 
to various parts. The tongue, for instance, uses more brain than the leg 


Penfield gave the world these pictures of the brain at work 


‘See 
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Brain areas that o 
wcording to what their job is. Small, immobile parts like lips are 
ink of body 


controlled by iny more brain = than is the entire tr 


William The end of World War I found Pen 
field, fresh out of Johns Hopkins wit! 
officer who a brand-new doctor’s degree, with a 
“In fact,’’ Penfield wife and two infant children—-and no 
“Dr. Finney packed me off to It was 


finish my medical 


simpy knee and Dr 


an army medical 
money of course, the obvious 
time to set up a practice 
making 
war’s end 


and start 
a respectable living But the 
also found Penfield with one 
item of unfinished business: one unused 
year of his old Rhodes Scholarship 
That, plus an insatiable need to leart 


So Penfield sailed back to the United 
He married and 


At the end of 1918 he 
Johns more and more about medicine, ex 
plains why the Penfields, « 
money, were back in Oxford early in 
1919. Until that time Penfield knew no 
about the and nervous 
system than the average medical 
graduate. But now at Oxford he took 
his physiology from Sir Charles Sher 
rington. Sherrington happened to be 
the greatest living physiologist of the 
nervous system. ‘‘And that,” 
Penfield, ‘‘is how I happened to become 


interested in neurosurgery.” 


Penfield has always been a yn borrowed 
reluctant to go into the statistics 
Try as he will 
more brain 
years at Oxford, plus a 
And everybody knows 


minimum for an MD 


years 


lately overcome a 
says 
he’d never been a doctor 
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When Cecil Rhodes’ bounty came to factors to give large sums; it’s just that 





an end Penfield was able to continue nothing is too big for Penfield’s drean Lic — 
his studies in London by winning a Beit and plan A colleague remembers ¥ — 
Memorial Research Fellowship sy Penfield’s strange notion of personal 
coincidence, Alfred Beit was a partner management in his years in New York , 
ind trustee of Rhodes. In 1921 Pen ‘The average doctor who got y 
field was back at Columbia University difficult case involving a substantial fee 
ind Presbyterian Hospital and might buy his wife a new dress. put 
chafing because there were so many something away in the bank. mavhe 
great doctors all over Europe he wanted trade his old car in on a new one But 
to study with, but couldn’t afford to not. Penfield A vood fee meant only 
[here never has, in fact, been enough one thing to him—_eking out six months 
money for Penfield’s dreams and plans with some living immortal of medicine 
In the beginning it was hundreds he in Germany or France or Edinburgh 
needed for modest sustenance while he Even when recognition and a meas 
studied; a year ago, surveying the four ire of fame came his way. Wilde 
million-dollar Neurological [Institute he Penfield’s modesty remained what 
had built, with its international staff of lifelong friend. Dr. Francis Hall 
nearly a hundred and its budget in the Boston. describes as “extraordinary 
hundreds of thousands, Penfield showed As recently as 1949. while the Hall 
no comfortable satisfaction; despite all were visiting at the Penfields’ summet 
the cures it had produced and _ the home near Lake Memphremagog, Que 
medical discoveries it had made, the Penfield received an _invitat an to 
plan was still not achieved Penfield deliver the famed annual trilogy of 
was bitter about the federal govern Dunham Lectures at Harvard Un 
ment’s “short-term grants,’ and _ re versity Penfield read the list of 
vealed that Ottawa had once turned celebrities who had delivered previous 
down an endowment plan for the Dunham Lectures and declared that 
research and treatment centre he couldn’t possibly accept, because of 


‘If the work of this institute is the caliber of his predecessors men 
worth supporting at all,’” he declared like Peters of Oxford and Lwoff of 7 
“it is in the country’s interests to Pasteur Institute 
establish it on a firm and permanent ‘T evoued with him that Harvard + OW jute 


footing—-not to watch its performance nterested in his work on the brain and 
with a view to ending its career should vanted to hear his own descr ption ol 
it fall for a moment from favor.” a alias 2 ee ae > ‘ 
S ! ngs says i 
> > > as — 

Actually, Penfield ha been re livered the lectures, of course, and late: 
markably successful in inspiring ben | heard from Professor Stanley Cobb ‘ 

that not merely had the lectures been 

r ~ successful but that imstead of the 


Residential School for | air usual practice of a big crows turning Now is the time to arrange through a CANADIAN 


4 out for the first lecture only, as a duty 
> 


ind courtesy, there had been capacit; GOVERNMENT ANNUITY for the little it will 
COLLEGE 


iudiences at all three lectures ; 
But pe rsonal modesty has never pre take to brighten the davs when you must stop 
Founded 1877, High 
School including 


vented Penfield from insisting that h 
Grade Xill. Fine Art, 









working. You can purchase an Annuity NOW to 


career be conducted the way he con 
Ss ‘rex bes i o oth 1 out - -- - 

idered best ad a ie An ow come due at age 50. 55. 60 or 65. o1 other ages 
standing example of this is the circun { 
stances that brought him to Canada 


Secretarial, Interior The year was 1928 Che future 
Decoration, Home vreatest living ¢ inadian was gettin HERE Is AN KX AMPLE Suppose you are a man 
Economics, Music n tow i } . ‘ 
, oO oward forty iad only the most » 
ee of 28 and want an Annuity of $100 a month, begin 
Write for prospectus casual acquaintance with Canada, and i 
was as close to contentment as he had ning at 65. Your monthly premium would be $16.44 
Mrs. Steele Sifton, B.A. B.Ed. 
ever been in his life Four years before 


Principal 


in Presbyterian Hospital, New York 
OPENS Sept. 6, 1956 City, he had organized a small researc! 


ST. THOMAS, ONTARIO, CANADA = ncluding a laboratory of ne ar $100 a month as long as you live! If you die within 
cytology equipped to study brain cel i - 
10 years after age 65, the monthly payments will 
euereene ————— ind brain tumors He had a small b 
° 3 staff and a congenial brilliant assistant continue to your heirs for the balance of that 10 years 
ot ersi Ss a“ cieegprecsg Thus, you will have paid $7,299.36 for a minimum 
hen two things happened lmost 

The fast-acting simultaneously: first the uthoritic return of $12,000.00 which will be even greater 
aid in preventing of Presbyterian Hospital decided t if you live past 75! 

ang relieving merge its brain research with that of . 
Travel Sickness. 


AT AGE 65 the Government will be gin paying you 


the New York Neurological Institute 
which would make Penfield second ir IF YOU DIE BEFORE 65 the Government will pay 











or Adults & Childre ~~ S44 saclay: uaeaenmeliaaaini “wpe gga 
f M in th FP . Po “ nd 1; your heirs the total sum paid up to the date of your 
extraordinary figure in inadian mec 
THE WORLD OVER écists cine, fie. Mbwend Acchibeld, pecan death plus 1Yo compound interest, 
of surgery at McGill, made a de on 
5 yald was one of those ire erson 
NOTHING CLEANS Archibald was one of those rare pore 
! wo specialties r is inac 
ce Mei teins ae or Bik alia [here are several plans to choose from. For detailed 


surgeon. His decision was to give uj information, consult your DISTRICT ANNUITIES 


brain surgery ifter he had found 
his place REPRESENTATIVE, o1 


i} 


A query launched into the edi 


Gari-Fleashes ccitisctenes cet veces WMladl the coupon below, POTAGL FREE. 


someone to take 





Archibald went to New York to tr 

























persuade Penfield to change not or 
is afh tu this count Ooo CC ee ee eee - 1 
Just Pour, LetStand, = "8_ *filation bu un | ; 
Th FI h! dence He probably was surprised TALL To: Director, Canadion Government Annuities | 
en usn: the eagerness with which his offer was Ad as a Department of Labour, Ottawa, (Postage Free ! 
1ess with ordinary Cleansers ccepte d Later Penfield was to c« ga Please send me complete information on Canadian Gove ent A ; 
or ble a — = a ment Professor Archibald planned & a " 
it aium DImox fe, ct nome 
oO V to transplan i I irosul y 
ways at once: cleans, deodoriz nl splant “y , 4 cee War / Wars. / Mins 
es, disinfects! Removes ever specialist He may well | e bee! i live of } 
hard-water rust stains dismayed at what happened @.| ADIAN j 
What happe ned was that both Pen Date of Birth ! 
field and Cone accepted the offer. They GOV NMENT 
brought with them not only the “‘drear Age when annuity to stort Telephone ; 
” & ' ' AN U | S | undentond that intormation grren will be held sinictly comfudtentho i 
KILLS GERMS AS IT CLEANS! ind the plan” for a great neurologica ' 
- institution of international influence | eS _— 
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but also, by agreement with Presby 
terian Hospital, approximately half 
their research laboratory specimens 
Physically this consisted of an enor 
mous hogshead full of precious little 
bottles containing preserved sections of 
tumors and autopsy specimens, the ac 


cumulation of their experience to date 
The McGill 
cheerfully their 
limited laboratory space with the new 
, 
Meakins, dean 


medical professors of 


moved over to share 


comers. Dr. Jonathan 
of medicine, made an even more expan 
the 
out 


agreed to allow 
science of taken 
of his department of medicine, so that 
Penfield could create a separate depart 
and brain 


sive gesture he 


neurology to be 


ment dedicated to nerve 
surgery and medicine 


While laboratory space was being pre 


pared, the hogshead which contained 
Penfield’s worldly research goods was 
stored at Royal Victoria Hospital in 
Montreal. But when it was sent for, 
it had disappeared. Someone remem 


bered seeing a large barrel on a garbage 
truck 

‘And there we the 
Rosemount dump one raw November 
”’ Penfield recalls. ‘“The little 
specimen bottles were scattered all 
down the slope of the dump, in the 
I remem 


found it, on 
ifternoon 
most dreadful surroundings 


ber that a large number of them were 
buried underneath an old Ford car that 


had been thrown there. We salvaged 
about half of them. Our courageous 
little technician, Edward Dockerell, 


who had come with us from New York, 
developed pneumonia as a result of the 
there 


Those 


afternoons he out 
scavenging Sut he recovered 
still on the 


shelves, part of our research material.” 


cold spent 


bottles are institute’s 


The boy who could not forget™’ 


When Penfield described to Mont 
realers his dream of an institute special 
izing in the and study of 
brain ills, many organizations and indi 
viduals took an interest -and wrote 
cheques. By 1932 it was possible to 
start building the centre at a cost then 
enormous: over half a 
million dollars. Years later, the build 
ing be almost doubled in size 
by the addition of the McConnell wing, 
bringing the cost of buildings and equip- 
ment to around four million dollars 


treatment 


regarded as 


was to 


In 1934 the Montreal Neurological 
Institute, an affiliate of McGill Uni- 
versity, was formally opened. In that 


same year Dr. and Mrs. Wilder Penfield 
became Canadian citizens 

Penfield’s surprising second, or non- 
medical, career —the historical novelist 

so new to the public, actually had 
its beginnings almost as far back as 
the Neurological Institute. In 1935 he 
was called to the bedside of his mother 
in California. She handed him a hand- 
written manuscript, told him it was the 
story of Abraham as seen through the 
eyes of Sarah, his wife, and asked her 
son to finish it for her. Lightheartedly, 
he promised he would. When she died 
two months later, her son knew that 
she was confident that, as Penfield put 
it, “‘I would somehow adopt this liter 
ary child of hers - 

On reading the manuscript Penfield 
style 


found that it was written in a 
suited to Sunday-school pupils. He 
knew that his own style was quite 


elaborating or 
altering his mother’s text If he was 
to fulfill his mother’s wish—-to make 
Abraham and his times live again--he 
would have to start from the beginning 
and write a book of his own. 

With the schedule he set for himself 
at the institute, such a project was 
clearly impossible. Or so Penfield tried 
to persuade himself. “I struggled to 
convince the little boy inside me—the 
boy who could not forget her—that | 


unsuited to finishing, 


more important adult 
‘“‘But he was never 


was busy with 
affairs,”’ he recalls 
quite silenced.” 

Penfield managed to put it off for 
eight years. Then one July day in 1943 
Penfield found himself in the library of 
Sir Reader Bullard, British Minister to 
Persia, in Tehran, on his way 
from a mission to Moscow 

The flight plan called for his plane 
directly over the site of | 
of Abraham and Sarah 
mother’s story returned 
to his mind. He tried to put it away 
“This brief interlude liked 
to consider my important mission was 
certainly not the time to think about 
Ur of the Chaldees,”’ he explained later 
“And yet I could think of nothing else.”’ 

In the embassy library he picked up 
was Sir Leonard Wool 
Sir Leonard 


home 


to pass 
the home city 
Instantly his 


in what I 


a volume It 
ley’s Ur of the Chaldees. 
was the great excavator of the lost city 
of the Sumerians. What he read started 
Penfield on ten years of research and 
writing, snatching time when he might 
but usually being give only 
stolen moments and occasional vaca 
tions to what he called his ‘‘other life.”’ 

When finally the book was finished 
and successfully launched, Penfield 
temporarily got out of his 
system and returned 
At his summer home on Lake 


able to 


writing 
to his usual rec 
reations 
Memphremagog he plays a hard game 
of tennis, dives and swims expertly, and 
sails his racing dinghy to win 

Until recently Penfield tried to oper 
ate his lakeshore property as a farm 

gut I much money I had to 
quit,”’ he He fears that only 
Quebec-sized families can make farms 
pay in that province. One compensa 
tion for being an ex-farmer, though, 
is the fine quiet private study that can 


lost so 


admits 


be made of a hillside separator house 
when the unprofitable equipment is re 
moved. There Penfield works, thinks 
and writes, undisturbed except by the 
disturbingly beautiful view over Lake 
Memphremagog 

For the three 
the separator house will be a busy place 
on Penfield’s week ends, as Hippocrates 
this 


next two or 


slowly comes to life Early year 
the Penfields will be on the island of 
Cos, in the Dodecanese—an_ island 


noted for its lettuce and as the home of 
Hippocrates Penfield 
kinship for Hippocrates, not only be 


feels a special 


cause he is the father of medicine, but 
because they both shared a _ special 
interest in epilepsy, more than two 


thousand years apart 

Penfield believes that the great sig 
nificance of Hippocrates in medicine is 
not merely his “fatherhood’’ of the 
science, or the oath he and 
which is still given to medical graduates 
“And,” Penfield adds with a twinkle, 
“still just as hard to keep sometimes’”’ 
but that Hippocrates and his medical 
school ushered in the beginnings of al 
truism in the practice of medicine. 


devised 


“They say there isn’t a vestige of 
Hippocrates left on Cos,’’ says Wilder 
Penfield “They say excavation has, 


never turned up a vessel or an instru- 
ment of his school of medicine. They 
say that the enormous plane tree in the 
market square of the town could not 
be old enough to be the traditional tree 
under which he sat and lectured his 
students on fine days. They 
right But where a man has lived is 
still a good place to become acquainted 
with him two thousand 
years there are many things that do not 


may be 


Because in 


change the jagged limestone ridges of 


Cos, the look of the sky and the 
strength and feel of the wind, the 
plants that grow and the birds and 


insects 

“IT will be more ready to look for 
Hippocrates in documents and in my 
imagination after I have lived awhile 
in the place where he lived.” 
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typical low rates. You'll agree 
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poaiens Typical low rates 


Saint John to Edmonton... $3.00 
Calgary to Montreal...... $2.80 
Vancouver to Saskatoon... $1.75 
Montreal to Halifax...... $1.40 
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Mailbag 


LETTERS BEGIN ON PAGE 6 


Do the wonder drugs work? 


mental 
think 
the 
rpine 
Won 
Nov 


must be 


summer I worked in a 
Weyburn, Sask I 
that Sidney Katz exaggerated 
hopefulness of the drugs, rese 
and chlorpromazine (The New 

der Drugs that Fight Insanity, 
12). Although he states, “‘It 
emphasized .. . we know ex 
actly how they work, they can 
best be used or what benefits they will 
ultimately yield,’ his article 
they almost do know, or at 
least they do work cures 
infrequently 


Last 
hospital in 


don't 
how 


leads one 
to believe 
This happens 


Until the public is aroused to the 
lack of money for the care of the 
mentally ill and the overcrowding in 
outdated buildings, the discovery of 
drugs will be only a temporary measure 
in the control and cure of the mentally 


ill Nancy Norman, Toronto 


Not a squalid reserve 

Edna Staebler’s article The Un- 
conquered Warriors of Ohsweken (Nov. 
12) does not give a true picture of 
conditions on the Six Nations Reserve. 
Her picture of squalid conditions is not 
I’ve 


neighborhoods in ( 


on 


as universal as she 
many rural ‘anada 
and the United States quite similar to 


Joseph L. Garlow, Ohswe- 


implies seen 


ours . 
ken, Ont 


You can swear by Gaelic 


John Maclure’s 
Highlanders 


Two observations re 
excellent article, How the 
took Nova Scotia (Nov. 12 

““No cuss words in Gaelic”’ 
must have 


There 


Maclure 
been moving in very select 


circles! many Gaelic 


are cuss 
words, and when a Highlander wants 
to be profane his language gives him 
every opportunity 

“Ottawa roasted in Gaelic’’-The 


delightful 
Father Stanley 
Canso Causeway 
the 


address in Gaelic given by 
Macdonald at _ the 


ceremony which was 


broadcast by CBC was free of 


complaint of any kind. The keynote 
theme was the good fortune of the rest 
of Nova Scotia and all of Canada in 
now being joined to Cape Breton by 
the causeway!~-The Rev. John Mac 
Kay, Quebec City 

® Gaelic was never “‘the mother tongue 


of Secotland.”” The speakers of Gaelic 


represented only about, at the most 
prolific time, twenty-five to thirty per 
cent of Scotland’s population The 
Gaelic language has five dialects——Scot 


tish, Irish, Welsh, Manx and Breton 
in France 

There was no “‘personal triumph”’ of 
Macdonald in prevailing over the ‘‘au- 
gust’’ Edinburgh’s Lord Lyon King of 
Arms’ official to recognize the Nova 
Scotia tartan All Angus had to do 
was submit his pattern for inspection 
ind registration. The Nova Scotia 
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Just 
what m: 


that Jaspe 
favorite 


Word of 
Simpkins 
his charge 
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i year 
poll of our readers on the 
ikes a 


embarrassment 


Trouble 
Jasper the 


So, by popular demand, 


tartan was not the first to be recognized 
for use outside Scotland 

The 
in the 
act of parliament 


Clan Dona!d is no longer used 
Clan MacDonald, as in 1847 by 
Alexander Godfrey 


seventh Lord MacDonald, was named 
MacDonald of MacDonald, Chief of 
the Name here is no chief of Mac 
Donald of Clanronald as the last chief 
died in 1944 without issue 

Dame Flora MacLeod is wrong. Het 
official title is Flora Mrs. MacLeod of 
MacLeod A chief may be either make 
or female Her father was twenty 
seventh chief and she had to take 
her maiden name in order to become 


Harry Lou 


twenty-eighth chief 


Halifax 


don 


Meet Denise Robertson 


We are very proud to send you a 
picture of our baby (featured in What 
You Don’t Know About Your Blood 





Denise Robertson (shown with her mother 
is alive today because oj a mere flight 
Nov. 26 She’s a normal seven-and 
a-half-month-old girl thanks to God 
and wonderful team co-operation fron 
your Canadian Red Cross, the two 
Indian donors, the nurse and doctor 
the RCAF and our own team in this 


Mr 


Redwood City 


and Mrs A 
Calif 


country Robertson 


Crusty about his bread 


It’s to be 
article on 


hoped that Grattan Gray’s 
Bread Dec 1O s only the 


beginning of a campaign to make the 


population aware of what the illers 
and the bakeries have been doing and 
are still doing to reap more and more 


profit at the expense of our 


J Emile Page 


we ll be ing 
Knowlton, Que 


A many-splendored thing 


For a long time I have int nded tell 
ing you how much I enjoy your maga 
zine The re have been some splendid 
things, over the years. It is a good idea 
to bring Canadian history to our atten 
tion as you do ‘he Karsh pictures 
were wonderful, and your issues on the 
North and the Fiftieth Anniversary of 
your magazine were masterpieces. Re 
cently I enjoyed the story of Jumbo 


and | was delighted with God’s Li 
Fleet that is a 
church which has 


ttle 
because mission of our 
always been close to 

Mrs. R.'T 
Marie 


Penhorwood 


Ont _ 


my heart 


Sault Ste 


Jasper makes the grade 


ago we published the results of 
vexing question ot 
Somewhat 


good cover to our 


sizeable number replied 
the 


had never given 


r, our back-page bear, was 


was we 


chance to decorate our wrapper 
the poll got to Jasper, and James 
his creator kept telling us that 


was like a bear with a sore head. 


Jasper on the cover, 


UARY 18, 1956 
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COOKERS—the ultra new Presto Cookers, 
in beautiful, modern styling, ore safe, 
fast and economical. 








IRONS—the Presto Steam or Dry Iron 
is the only tap water iron with Scorch 
Preventer. Handles come in variety of 

















SKILLETS—Presto Skillet is four 
appliances in one—fries, braises, 
bakes, casseroles. Plugs in any- 
~y for controlled heat on the 
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colors—Yellow, Pink, Blue, Green or 
Black. 
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And now Presto introduces 
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How well do you know 
your plumber’s services? 





HIS HOME IMPROVEMENT SERVICE 
CAN SAVE YOU MONEY... 


When you want to add a new bathroom... a second bathroom. .. modern- 
ize your kitchen or your heating unit, call your plumber. He has a Home 


Improvement Service that can save you money 


Your Plumber's Service his “know-how . can save costly mistakes. 
He even knows where all the pipes are in your home. He knows thet 


ize and condition. This ts valuable to you. 


Use your Plumber's Buying Service, too. He knows 
what products are best value and most suited 
to vour home. When you use these two services, 


you never pay more — you often pay less. 





INDUSTRY SERVING THE NATION'S HEALTH 


CANADIAN INSTITUTE OF PLUMBING & HEATING 


\ 
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: ; , i 
1 Canadian Institute of Plumbing and Heating, , 
i Department A-1, \ 
: 630 Dorchester Street West, Montreal, P.Q. i 
i FREE Two valuable booklets! ] 
i “COMFORTABLE AND GRACIOUS LIVING” : 
i Here are | color lustratio formation deas and advice on the Dest 1 i 
i P ’ ind Heating Equipment for your home! These booklets are tull of valuable help i 
i Send the coupon for your FREE COPIES today! 
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OUSEHOLD help isn’t getting 
any easier to find but there’s 
a family near Trail, B.C., that’s 
certainly trying —~ witness this classi- 
“Quiet 
Christian family, five miles from 


fied ad in the Trail Times: 


town, require housekeeper, live in, 
use of harmonium on Sundays 


Citizens of Kingston, Ont., become 
pretty tired of the fact that its federal 
penitentiary has long since made the 
very word Kingston a synonym for 
incarceration. But now the Bell 
Telephone Co. has announced a noble 
effort to change all that: when next 
fall it converts Kingston’s dial phones 
from a simple digit system to the 
“two-letter five-figure’’ exchange sys- 
tem, the three exchanges will be- 
Liberty 2, Liberty 6 and Liberty 8. 


No doubt about it, these new- 
comers to our land bring with thema 
lot of the resourcefulness and persist- 
ence most of us oldtimers have lost 
A Parade scout in Sturgis, Sask., has 
been telling us how a Swedish neigh 
bor got her weekly batch of bread 
just nicely started when friends came 
by and offered her a lift to Yorkton 
to shop. Without even pausing to 
ponder the problem she threw on her 
coat, bundled up her dough and bread 
pans and hustled it all out to her 
friends’ heated car. The dough rose 
nicely during the seventy-mile trip, 
and after the conscientious baker 
from Sturgis had punched it down 
well she rushed it into the oven of 
some co-operative Yorkton friends 
By the time shopping was finished 
and the Sturgis car headed for home 

















again, there was another pause at the 
Yorkton house to pick up the fin 
ished product. Back home the Swed- 
ish-Canadian woman’s family pro- 
nounced it the best bread ever baked 
in either country 


\ small businessman in Victoria- 
ville, Que., has encountered a dead- 
beat of a really determined sort 
After billing this customer for months 
in the little matter of $3.15 owing, 
he despairingly wrote a letter re- 
questing that at least partial remit- 
tance be forwarded without further 
delay. Got his cheque by return mail 

in the amount of $0.15. 





An Ottawa woman tells us she was 
walking along a residential street 
there the other day when she was 
startled to see a paper bag descending 
from above on a string. Spotting an 


elderly woman on the second-floor 
balcony she first thought she was 
witnessing a revolutionary new way 
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of putting out the garbage, until a 
quavery voice drifted down to her, 
‘Would you please take the letter 
out of the bag and mail it at the 
corner?”’ She willingly did so, even 
more impressed than before by the 
balcony dweller’s enterprise; but she’s 
been wondering ever since if the 
woman gets her mail delivered by 
the postman the same way. 


There’s nothing more refreshing 
than the uninhibited way four-year 
olds put the English language to 
their own use. Like the boy in 
London, Ont., peering high overhead 
to follow the white vapor trail of a 
jet and asking in a puzzled tone 
‘““Mummy, is it scratching the sky? 
Or the girl child in Lumley, B.C., 
who drew a sharp warning from her 
mother after bouncing into the table 
where some delicate kitchen task was 
in progress, and asked with concern, 
“Why, what did I happen?” 

By age twelve youngsters tend to 
view life realistically and take lan 
guage literally, sometimes with start- 
ling results to family dinner - table 
conversation. In a Bow Island, Alta., 
household, table talk turned to the 
luck of some local hunters who had 
bagged one elk over their limit 
Father remarked casually, “Oh well, 
the extra elk will go to a hospital.” 
Dumbfounded, his twelve-year-old 


son demanded, ‘“‘What -when it’s 


dead already?” 
eee 


In northern ¢ Jntario, where men are 
men and outnumber the unattached 
women by a considerable margin, a 
pub near Capreol posts a warning 
over the entrance to its women’s 
beverage room, “Only two escorts 
allowed to each lady.’ 


Parade pays $5 to $10 for true, humorous anecdotes reflecting the current 


Canadian scene. No contributions can 


be returned, fiddress Parade, c/o 


Maclean’s Magazine, 481 University Ave. Toronto. 
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“She saves helf the time... 


Boss saves ell the cost.”’ 


MWalttonals De \uxe adding machine... 


Live keyboard” with keytouch adjustable 


Saves up to 50% hand motion — and effort! 
Never before have so many time-and-effort-saving 
features been placed on an adding machine. 


Every key operates the motor—so you can now 
forget the motor bar. No more back-and-forth hand 
motion from keys to motor bar. 

Keys are instantly adjustable to each operator’s 
touch! No wonder operators are so enthusiastic about 
it. They do their work faster with up to 50% less 


effort. New operating advantages, quietness, beauty! 


“Live” Keyboard with Adjustable Keytouch plus 
8 other time-saving features combined only on the 
National Adding Machine: 


. Subtractions in red . . . Automatic Credit Bal- 


Automatic Clear Signal 


ance in red .. . Automatic space-up ol lape whe! 
total prints . . . Large Answer Dials . . . Easy-touch 
Key Action . . . Full-Visible Keyboard with Auto- 


matic Ciphers . . . Rugged-Duty Construction. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY OF CANADA LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE: TORONTO « SALES 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


to each operator! 


A National “De luxe’’ Adding Machine 


pays for itself with the time-and-effort 


the nearest National 


" 
National dealer 





So wondertully wholesome, pure, refreshing 


So distinctive in taste and tang 


So welcome—that tresh sparkle—unmistakably Coke 


the friendliest drink on earth 





